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Greatest tire value for 
its price 


OR TEN YEARS you buyers of 

more than 17,000,000 Pathfinder 
Tires have told us the Pathfinder was 
a great tire at a moderate price—the 
quality tire within reach of all. 


Now we’ve made it so much BETTER 
you'll hardly recognize your old friend. 
We’ve given it Full Center Traction 

—safety grip right where the tire meets 


the road. That seemed impossible in a 
moderate price tire—but here it is! 


We've made the non-skid tread 20 


per cent thicker and used an improved 
rubber compound for still greater 


As low $ each, bought 
as Py in pairs 


$5.39 per single tire 





ruggedness, longer life. We’ve stepped 
up body strength, too—retaining the 
advantages of Goodyear Supertwist 
Cord—the cord that stretches up to 61 


AUTO, TRUCK and TRACTOR TIRES 


HHH A 


iT ull 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN 


<— 1933 —_ 
FULL CENTER 
TRACTION 


20%, Thicker Tread) | 
Longer Wear = 


More Miles 
ALL AT NO EXTRA COS 


per cent farther than ordinary cord. 7 


And we’ve smartened its appearance | 
until the new Pathfinder is the hand- 5 
somest thing in rubber at its price. ” 
We’ve even given it family resem- | 
blance to the famous Goodyear Alk | 
Weather. ; 


With the Goodyear name and life 
time guarantee, here is by far the finest 
combination of performance and style ~ 
ever offered in this moderate price ~ 
field. Put the new Pathfinder on your ~ 
wheels and know what 1933 economy ~ 
really is! 


FARM BELTS and HOSE 


ON ANY OTHER KIND, 
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“Business Now Better” 


N THE January 28 Weekly Review of Business by R. 
G. Dun & Company the statement is made that “busi- 


ness developments during the week have been largely” 


constructive.” This same concern stated at the end of 
both the following weeks that “changes appearing in the 
trade situation have been in the right direction, and sta- 
bility in many branches of activity is more sustained than 
at any time during the last three years.” And that “the 
gains recorded in January are being held successfully.” 
-As a matter of fact, “With the actual condition of busi- 
ness now better than sentiment, there has been a com- 
plete reversal of the situation a year ago when sentiment 
overbalanced the record of obscure beginnings of un- 
steady gains.” 

For weeks this company, which is one of the out- 
standing students of business conditions throughout the 
world and one of the most trusted of all business ana- 
lysts, has sounded a definite note of optimism and has 
given the redson for it. 


During the last days of January manufacturing con- 
cerns opened in increasing numbers. This continued on 
into February. They say, “Retail customers are less 
concerned than formerly about prices, being more inter- 
ested in the quality of the item offered, regardless of the 
price tag it bears.” Early in February more buyers visit- 
ed the leading markets than were there the latter part 
of January, and, “More favorable reports continue to 
come from wholesale markets as buyers show a stronger 
interest in new spring styles and appear anxious to build 
up stocks of staple merchandise.” 

While a number of industries are showing consider- 
able activity, “The cotton manufacturing industry is 
maintaining a rate of activity far above a parity with the 
average operations of domestic industrial establishments.” 
This statement is followed by another of peculiar inter- 
est to cotton growers to the effect that “many things 
point to a more active business in the textile trades, due 
to the pent-up demand that is known to exist for many 
staple goods.” In spite of the depression and all its evil 
consequences, there are many business concerns that 
“have displayed their ability to align operations suffi- 
ciently to show a profit, despite existing conditions.” And 
that is the way it is with many farmers. Some make 
money every year. Indeed, some made money last year! 


Se figures referring to commercial failures show 

the lowest January total in three years. This trend 
continued on into February with recent reductions con- 
fined “almost entirely in the West and in the South.” Of 
particular significance is the following statement taken 
from the report of February 4: “Outstanding this week 
in the reports of broader schedules were the industries 
identified with the production of automobiles and acces- 
sories, electrical goods, furniture, hardware, glass, crock- 
ery, paper and stationery, clothing, jewelry, and textiles. 
Prospects with manufacturers of shoes were brighter than 
for many months, while the chemical business is picking 
up slowly. Orders going to sawmills for lumber have 
creased steadily in volume since the middle of Janu- 
ary.” Moreover, “A seasonal upturn is evident in the 
steel business.” 


As stated already, R. G. Dun and Company is re- 
garded as one of the most reliable of all business ana- 
lysts. Its findings perhaps are the most universally 
quoted of all. It is the business of this concern to seek 
out the facts and report them exactly as they are. It 
has no point to prove, no self-interest to serve be- 
yond that of the reliability of its findings. So what it 
Says is of more than passing importance, and, in the case 
here cited, most reassuring. 

More than anything else the whole business world 
Needs a moratorium on gloom. If it is true that “the 
Mual conditions of business are now better than senti- 
ment,” then it follows that sentiment is worse than 
Conditions warrant. Indeed, if we may believe the 

of distress now filling the columns of the public 

#8, the situation is little short of utter despair. The 


result is that it makes it appear as if we were a nation 
of beggars. That is mighty bad. 

What a blessing it would be if for a little while the 
press would close its columns to sheer calamity howling, 
to the tirades of theorists and fanatics, and we would all 
turn our imaginations and thoughts to constructive 
thinking. Surely there is a time for all things. Admit- 
tedly, we have had a hard time and it isn’t all over. 
However, we must now have cried quite enough over the 
spilt milk of other days. It is time to dry our eyes and 
hunt other cows. For our own part, we are not going to 
take up any more time in weeping with those who per- 
sist merely in weeping. We are ready to help find other 
cows. That is the intelligent way to express sympathy. 
Let it be said that other cows will be found in the green 
pastures close at home—pastures of our own making and 
not in some far-away Utopia. 

Anyway, “Business is better.’”’ Industry, intelligent 
plannning, and courage will make it still better. 


“Inching Along” 

HE daily press carried a story the other day that 

surely has a message of sunshine in it, particularly 
for those who are sure that all opportunity for progress 
has disappeared. It was about Dianah Watts Page. 
Dianah was born a slave in Athens, Georgia, in 1853. 
Nobody knows how she did it but she managed to go to 
school, and in 1883 was graduated from Atlanta Univer- 
sity. Then she went to Covington, Georgia, as a teacher. 
This was the first step in her effort to do something of 
outstanding -value for her people. 

At the gradtiating exercises back in Atlanta they sang 
a song entitled, “We Are Inching Along.” That song 
was her motto and inspiration. It rang in her ears and 
consoled her throughout her life. At the age of thirty- 
four she fell heir to two little colored girls who were left 
orphans. With these in a two-room cabin, dry goods 
boxes for furniture, a pot, an oven, and a long-handled 
skillet, she took the first step in establishing a home for 
children. Seeing her good works, friends of both races 
helped. Soon she had built a ten-room house and named 
it the Reid Home and School. To this she added a farm 
on the outskirts of Covington where the children were 
given work in gardens. 

Beginning with the two orphans, Aunt Dianah, as she 
was affectionately known, raised in her home 465 girls 
and 235 boys. She taught them honesty and industry. 
Being extremely religious herself, she gave them a re- 
ligion by which to live. And though she took her boys 
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and girls from off the streets and from homes without 
parents, not a single one has yet been in the hands of the 
law. Her neighbors testify to the fact that she has not 
only been a blessing to her race but has been one of the 
state’s most useful citizens. And testimony is to the ef- 
fect that while few if any know all about the sacrifice 
and work of Aunt Dianah, they all agree that she kept 
“inching along,” and that she left some hundreds of self- 
respecting men and women as a legacy to the community 
she served and to her people whom she loved. 

Surely no individual in this country could have been 
born under more adverse circumstances or could have 
had a pathway beset by more obstacfes. But in the face 
ot it all there was abundant opportunity, made available, 
of course, by an indomitable will and high purpose. At 
the moment when the papers are filled with gloom and 
despair we lose sight of the fact that there has never 
been a day in the history of the world that was not a day 
of opportunity. This day is no exception. It is a day 
of opportunity to those who keep “inching along.” Par- 
ticularly is this a day of opportunity in the field of agri- 
culture, to those who set their hearts on better things and 
use their heads to think their problems through to some 
definite plan. 

We have just been going over data taken from 181 
farms in Putnam and Wilkes counties, Georgia. In 
1932 fifteen of these farms returned an average profit of 
$1,137. The majority of the entire number showed some 
profit. Those that made a profit have been growing 
winter legumes to the extent of 8.4 acres to the plow. 
Those that made a profit produced an average of 224 
pounds of Jint cotton to the acre. They made more corn 
te the acre than the average. And most of those that 
made a profit showed dairy receipts running from $75 
to $500. They also showed a nice income from their 
poultry. Those farmers who showed a profit not only 
planted winter crops and divided their activities among a 
number of enterprises, but they are using more efficient 
equipment. 

With conditions what they have been, to make any 
sort of profit in 1932 represents a most creditable 
achievement. And while the profits are not big, yet they 
are profits, and demonstrate that even under the most 
adverse circumstances there are those in agriculture who 
are “inching slong.” None of us can do great things in 
1933, but all of us can achieve something and incidentally 
strengthen our own souls and encourage others if we 
push on in the patient, persistent, and eventually trium- 
phant spirit of “inching along.” 


The Devil’s Shoestring 


HO would have thought that there possibly could 

be any good in so wicked a plant as the devil’s shoe- 
string? Even the memory of it is an evil thing to those 
of us who spent much of the better part of life thinking 
mean things about it. And yet the devil’s shoestring has 
its virtue. That virtue lies in its hidden power to deal 
out death to bugs. Rotenone, a very powerful bug poi- 
son, though harmless to man or animal, is found in- 
the devil’s shoestring. 

Heretofore rotenone has been imported either from 
the East Indies where it is taken from derris root, or 
from South America where it is obtained from the root 
of a shrub. Dr. V. A. Little, of the Texas Agricultural 
College, in his work first found that the devil’s shoe- 
string was quite effective in fighting certain insects. Dr. 
Skinner of the Bureau of Soils at Washington, discov- 
ered that bees and other insects religiously avoided de- 
vil’s shoestring blooms when they were feeding on near- 
by plants. And now we know why. We know the why 
of this as well as the why of the results obtained in Tex- 
as. It is because devil’s shoestring contains the very 
important poison, rotenone. And now the promise is that 
a despised American native will make the United States 
independent of foreign sources for this material so neces- 
sary in the manufacture of efficient insecticides. 

And so devil’s shoestring becomes important. Prob- 
ably hereafter it will be known as Gracca Virginiana, its 
betanical:as well as more classical sounding name. 








More horse power is coming into use in the 


UCH attention has been given in South Carolina 

by the Extension Service the past several years 

to the shifting of farming from a one-horse basis 
to at least a two-horse basis. The direction of this work 
has been for a number of years in charge of J. T. Mc- 
Alister, extension agricultural engineer, whose work 
each year has included demonstrations with two-horse 
equipment to show the wisdom and economy of making 
the shift and the methods of efficient use of two-horse 
machines. 

Great piles of plant food are now going up in smoke 
on Southern farms in the form of cotton and cornstalks 
or whatever happens to be on the land at the time of 
preparation, because of the one-mule plow. Valuable 
plant food that should have been turned under in the fall 
with two-mule and three-mule plows is going to waste 
and must be replaced with a commercial product. 

This is just one of the serious results that have come 
about by the continued use of so small a power unit. 
Farm families depend for a living on the products pro- 
duced with this one-mule outfit after one-half or one- 
third has been given to the landlord. There is no farm 
management program that will make such a system 
profitable. 

The late Col. J. S. Newman, the first professor of ag- 
riculture at Clemson College, said that the best thing a 
one-horse farmer can do is to get another horse. 

Making two-horse farmers out of one-horse farmers 
won't solve our agricultural problems, but it will go a 
long way towards increasing the volume produced per 
farm family with little increased cost, and at the same 
time permit the growing of feed crops so essential to 
livestock and diversified farming. 


HE chief drawbacks to greater progress towards 

general adoption of two-horse machines are (1) the 
cost of equipment and (2) the lack of cash or credit for 
the extra work animal. But real progress is evident 
from year to year, and the county farm agents are ren- 
dering valuable service to farmers in helping to get them 
started in the use of two-horse equipment, the ultimate 
hope being to make the two-horse equipment set-up the 
rule. 

Most of the demonstrations center around the two- 
horse cultivator, both riding and walking type, but effort 
is made to get farmers to use two-horse machinery on 
all operations possible. Both result and method demon- 
strations are used in promoting the work. County farm 
agents select farmers willing to grow row crops, using 
two-horse machinery wher- 
ever possible, and keep rec- 


Two-Horse Toots SHow Profit Now 


By A. B. BRYAN 


operation in the state in 
1931 than ever before—and 
the interest has proved more 
than temporary. 

The 23 cotton demon- 
strations in 1931 with two- 
horse cultivators handled 
an average of 20 acres each 
and produced an average 
of 377.9 pounds of lint 
per acre at a cost of 
$17.60 per acre, or 5.2 cents 
per pound. The mule hours 
averaged 34,1 per acre and 
the man hours 34 per acre 
less picking. Lowest mule 
hours per acre was 23.1; 
lowest man hours, 16.4; 
lowest cost per acre, $10.31; 
lowest cost per pound of 
lint, 3 cents. On an aver- 
age these farms made 
money even in 1931. 

The 15 corn demonstra- 
tions using two-horse culti- 
vators in 1931 averaged 18.5 acres each, and produced 
29.7 bushels average per acre at an average cost of 
$10.94 per acre, or 43.3 cents per bushel, the mule hours 
averaging 26.9 per acre and the man hours 16.7 
per acre. The lowest mule hours per acre was 12; 
the lowest man hours, 8; the lowest cost per acre $6.32; 
the lowest cost per bushel, 24 cents. That’s cheap 
corn, 
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South. 


HE 17 “method” demonstrations which Mr. McAl- 

ister conducted in 1931 were planned to “educate” 
th. farmers in the efficient use of two-horse machines. 
The “books” used jn teaching were the various types of 
equipment or attachments that may be used on cultiva- 
tors, such as fertilizer distributors; the various sweeps, 
shovels, and gang plows, and the adjustments possible 
for different operations. Implement companies codper- 
ated more fully than ever before. Many farmers became 
interested for the first time, and they were encouraged 
to operate the machines themselves and ‘get “the feel 
of it.” 

In Beaufort County in an effort to reduce the produc- 
tion costs of Irish potatoes a combination of tractor prep- 
aration of seedbed and two-horse cultivator thereafter 
was tried, and Mr. McAlister reports an average of $25 
less per acre than the average of costs in the potato 
contests conducted by the horticulturists where two- 
horse outfits were not used. 

Results of the 1932 demonstrations now becoming 
available are not greatly different from those of 1931. 
Cotton demonstrations with two-horse cultivators show 
average yield of 397 pounds of lint per acre produced 
with an average of 37.6 mule hours and 38 man hours, 
the cost of production being $17.87 per acre, or 4.87 
cents per pound of lint. 

The corn demonstrations for 1932 showed a yield of 
25 bushels per acre produced with 37.3 mule hours and 
18.3 man hours, the costs of production being $6.76 per 
acre, or. 29.6 cents per bushel. 

At least 10 more acres of corn or other feed crops are 
possible when a two-horse cultivator is used instead of 
single plows. 

According to cotton contest and 
other records of the South Carolina 
Extension Service, it requires 65 


a 








hours of labor up to the time of harvest to grow an acre 
of cotton when single plows are used. This includes all 
operations of land preparation, hoeing, etc. When two- 
horse cultivators are used only 34 hours is necessary, 
This is a net saving of 31 hours per acre and on 20 acres 
of cotton this would amount to 620 hours, which 
would permit the growing of as much as 20 acres 
of other crops in addition to cotton. As many 
as 50 acres of row crops are being handled with two 
mules, one man, and a cultivator. 


§ dct two-horse cultivators are practicable and profit. 

able even in the Piedmont section where most of the 
farms are rolling and not suited to many types of farm 
machinery, is pointed out by Ernest Carnes, Spartanburg 
County farm agent, citing the experience of W. P. Powz 
all, who cultivated 17 acres of cotton in 1931 with q 
two-horse cultivator and produced lint cotton at a cost 
of 4.3 cents per pound. Mr. Powell had one field of cot. 
ton which was planted with a hill dropper, and which he 
did not hoe at all, producing approximately a bale per 
acre. 

Another instance cited by Mr. Carnes is that of 
Julian Wingo, who used two-horse cultivators with 
both cotton and corn. Despite very dry weather and 
consequent lower yield, Mr. Wingo produced cotton at 
5.3 cents per pound of lint. On a five-acre field of corn 
he produced a good crop at 35 cents per bushel. 

Herman Powers, Laurens County, is demonstrating 
the value of two-horse machinery, and though un- 
fortunate in having only one arm, he has_ been 
able with the riding cultivator to produce a cotton crop, 
the planting of seed with a one-horse planter being the 
only exception. The two-horse riding cultivator was 
used in preparing the land, opening rows, putting down 
fertilizer and bedding, and in doing the entire job of 
cultivation, Mr. Powers himself riding the machine. 

For four years Powers has used the two-horse culti- 
vator and his work has been an object lesson in efficiency 
to other Laurens farmers, seven of his neighbors now 
having them in operation. 


LLUSTRATING the tendency towards two-horse cul- 
tivators in the level lands of the Coastal plains is the 
experience of Sumter County farmers. 

Two-horse cultivators are widely used by the better 
farmers of Sumter County in the Coastal Plains, who 
thus save labor and time in handling growing row crops, 
“One man and two mules will do with one of the culti- 
vators the work of three men and three mules,” says Jules 
L. Brogden, who uses them with corn and cotton for 
laying off rows as well as complete cultivation. The 
labor saved, he says, will pay for a cultivator in one 
season, and there is no trouble to teach Negro farm 
hands to operate them. 

“T run 14 plows with seven men and seven cultiva- 
tors,” says Joel Davis, another Sumter farmer, “and I 
find one such team equal to three men with one-horse 
plows.” Even though he likes the cultivators better for 
cotton than for corn, he is reducing cotton and growing: 
more corn for hogs and chickens. 

In 1924, according to County Agent J. M. Eleazer, 
there were a dozen or so of these riding cultivators in 
Sumter. In 1927 the number was 286; in 1928 there’ 
were 337; since then the count is lost—the increase has | 
been so great. 
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Faster work, better work, more 
easily done. 












ords on cost of production. 


In 1931. there were 37 
complete records from two- 
horse cultivator demonstra- 
tions with cotton and corn. 
Mr. McAlister visited as 
many of these during the 
season as_ possible. Many 
farmers got out old machines 
some of which, being in bad 
condition, gave unfavorable 
results. Very unfavorable 
weather accounted for some 
failures. Even so, more 
two-horse machines were in 
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AND HER 


CHOOLS 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


RIDAY the thirteenth may be unlucky for some 

but it is not considered so by the one thousand stu- 

dents at Berry Schools who marched across the 
campus on Friday the 13th of January during their an- 
nual celebration of Founder’s Day to stand before the 
little building in which the school was started. It was 
thirty-one years ago that Martha Berry completed the 
first school house and opened its doors to the children 
ef the neighboring hills, though she had months before 
begun the Sunday school in the log cabin playhouse of 
her own childhood. 

The story of the Berry Schools has been told many 
times and in a much more eloquent way than my feeble 
pen can do. But I shall tell it again very briefly for the 
inspiration of the readers of The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist because I believe that there is living today no 
person, man or woman, who, unaided and alone, has ac- 
complished as much as has Martha Berry of Rome, 
Georgia, now one of the nation’s most loved women. 
What she has done has been over the determined oppo- 
sition of family and friends. They were sure she would 
only waste the small inheritance that she had received. 
Thus again we have a clear cut example of what Jesus 
meant when he said: “A prophet is not without honor 
but in his own country, and among his own kin, and in 
his own house.” 


ARTHA BERRY is from an aristocratic family 

of the Old South. The daughter of a wealthy 
planter and wholesale merchant of Rome, Georgia, she 
had a private governess at home and later went to a 
fashionable girls’ finishing school in Baltimore. 


As her part of the estate Miss Berry inherited 6,000 
acres of woodland. From the first she wanted to estab- 
lish a girls’ school but having little or no money she 
decided to start with the boys’ school because the boys 
could cut the trees, clear the land, and put up the build- 
ings. And that is exactly the way she did start but that 
fact makes it all the more interesting to the visitors at 
the school now when they look upon the beautiful new 
girls’ school which Henry Ford has built and which in 
itself cost in excess of a million dollars. 


At the present time the campus of the school com- 
prises 150 acres traversed by beautiful walks and drives 
and covered with stately oaks and pines. Among these 
trees is found an abundance of dogwood which, in the 
spring, converts the campus into a veritable fairyland. 
The entire campus is beautifully cared for and every 
building well landscaped. The dairy farm contains 400 
acres, the vegetable garden 80 acres, the orchard 200 
acres, and the Martha Berry forest 20,000 acres. In fact 
it is believed by some that the natural growth of the 
forest, stimulated by good forestry practice, will eventu- 
ally provide a fair endowment for the school. 


MaRTHA BERRY 
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Dining Hall and Mary Hall (at right) dormi- 

tory for girls. These buildings, donated by 

Henry and Clara Ford, house most of the girl 
students at Berry Schools. 





Giving her own time and money, with no recompense, 
Martha Berry has enlarged the institution throughout 
the years until now she has three schools, separate and 
distinct and yet codrdinated into one great plan. There 
is the Mount Berry School for Boys located under the 
shadow of Lavendar Mountain. This in reality is a 
Boys’ High School yet it has a foundation department 
of preparatory grades for those boys who have attended 
school only a short time or perhaps not at all. And no 
boy who is in earnest and will study feels embarrassed 
at his lack of knowledge for that part of the school is 
maintained for the purpose of helping just such boys 
who have not had opportunity before. Then there is the 
Girls’ High School which like the Mount Berry School 
for Boys is accredited. In both of these schools each 
student is required to work two days a week, thus giv- 
ing them the finest possible opportunity to put into prac- 
tice under close supervision the principles which they 
learn in their classes in agriculture and home economics. 

Within the last few years, the third unit of the sys- 
tem has been established, Berry College. In the begin- 
ning the institution was maintained as a junior college 
but now it offers four years of standard college work 
and confers baccalaureate degrees. 


A S ONE tturns in at the gate and moves along the 
driveway he soon catches the spirit of the place. 
From every direction the haze of the Rlue Ridge Moun- 
tains greets the eye. The buildings are orderly and well 
kept and there is an air of contentment and peace born 
only of opportunity for growth and service. From 
every portion of the campus one can see the tall spire of 
Mount Berry church as it rises silently and majestically 
among the trees, a faithful copy of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s Chapel at Alexandria, Virginia, where George 
Washington was accustomed to worship. And the land 
on which the school stands has grown by gifts and deeds 
until it is more than 10 miles in length and varies 2 to 5 
miles in width. 

It is an inspiration to meet Miss Berry herself and 
talk with her. Her face, framed with snow-white hair, 
bespeaks peace of mind and a consciousness of a job 
well done. But her eyes have lost none of the fire of 
ambition and one knows instinctively that plans are in 





















Oakhill — birthplace and 

home of Martha Berry, 

founder and director of 
Berry Schools. 


On January 13th, 3lst an- 

niversary, 1,000 boys and 

girls marched across the 

3#,000-acre campus to pay 

homage to Martha Berry 

at the door of the original 
cabin. 















The original cabin, birthplace of the Berry schools. Mt. 


Berry, Georgia. Founded January 13, 1902. 


the making for further development and growth of the 
institution. 


Miss Berry has received many and signal honors and 
her work has received recognition of many of the world’s 
greatest leaders. It drew the attention of President 
Theodore Roosevelt who entertained her at the White 
House and who later visited the school. The Georgia 
legislature in 1920, recognizing the importance of her 
efforts, bestowed upon her the title of “Distinguished 
Citizen of Georgia.” In 1925, in bestowing the Roose- 
velt medal upon her, the late President Coolidge said :— 

“President Roosevelt believed in you, and in your 
work. It was characteristic of him, that, believing in 
you, he should have upheld your hands and done what he 
could to win you friends. In building out of nothing a 
great educational institution for the children of the 
mountains you have contributed to your time one of its 
most creative achievements. 


“Few are privileged to receive so clear an answer to 
their petitions as you have received. Your achievement 
brings the mystery and beauty of divine guidance closer 
to us all. This medal will be a testimony that your fel- 
low Americans are proud of you and wish you well.” 


The annual award of the Pictorial Review $5,000 
prize for the woman who had achieved the most was 
given to Miss Berry. The University of Georgia and 
the University of North Carolina both have awarded 
her honorary degrees; in a nation-wide contest she was 
chosen as one of the twelve greatest women in America, 
and the Town Hall Club of New York awarded Miss 
Berry its annual medal for distinguished service. 


But the greatest honor that has come to Miss Berry 
and the one she cherishes most is the gratitude of the 
thousands of Berry School students who have gone out 
from the institution to fill positions of importance in 
the world, gratitude for the opportunity afforded them 
for growth and development, a gratitude expressed in 
lives of usefulness and devotion to duty. 






























WORDS 


By G. W. BARRINGTON 


XITI—AT GRIPS 


ACING for the arched entrance to the cafe, Hurst 
saw a pop-eyed servant burst out of a side room to 
hand Lastra the heavy sword he had worn in the 

days when Porfirio Diaz was his leader. Still running, 
Lastra buckled it on as Hurst and Grant spurted past 
him at the door. On the threshold, both Americans 
stopped uncertainly, unable at first to decide on a line of 
action or even distinguish friend from foe. 

At the street entrance, slender, white-clad Pancho, 
wild-eyed with excitement, was gamely trying to slide 
into place the heavy bar that held the sashed doors. Out- 
side, El Buitre, his ugly scarred face alight with battle 
spirit, beat at the door with the butt of his carbine, while 
bellowing orders to his squad in Spanish. 

One end of Pancho’s bar found its socket; the other 
eased slowly toward its iron bracket, braked by the pres- 
sure from without. Before it was fairly seated, F/ 
Buitre’s men rammed the doorway, shoulders on, cheer- 
ing shrilly as the barrier crashed with a great groaning 
of rending wood and tinkle of sbattered glass. 

Trampled under by the wave of charging, shouting 
men, poor little Pancho went down, to be tramped flat 
and motionless by the inrush of El Buitre’s force. 

Immediately the room appeared to be filled with hur- 
tling bodies, concentrating on the disputed space before 
the entrance. Crowding through, the invaders found no 
room for rifle play, so clubbed their weapons and beat 
and mauled right and left. 


AULTING the bar, his pale sensitive face an em- 
blem of loosed ferocity, Claudio Companiero 
whirled a rifle around his head as he closed with them. 
At his elbow, one of the two peons who had been hid- 
den with him crouched like a cougar to send a gleaming 
knife spinning a yard to land in the abdomen of one of 
the soldadoes, who fell with a grunt. The other peon 
rounded the bar on a trot, only to be beaten down by El 
Buitre’s swishing gun butt. 

Howling a sort of throaty war whoop Lastra drew 
and worked into the press of them, hacking one man off 
his feet with a mighty blow, then falling asprawl, pulled 
down by the wounded soldado who had clasped his legs 
tightly even as death claimed him. 

Scenting quick victory, El Buitre leaped to the side 
of the fallen innkeeper, swinging his gun butt high to 
strike calculatingly. 

Then, in among them suddenly, Grant bored, bare- 
headed, dervish mad, cyclonic, beating, kicking, ram- 
ming to Lasira’s rescue. Beside him came Hurst, cat- 
like, prodding with his espada. 

Back by the patio entrance, Jim Moon shed off his 
everyday lethargy and came into action with a snap 
when he saw Lastra’s peril. His right hand darted into 
the bosom of his blue flannel shirt, then snapped out 
again, and with it a heavy revolver which belched a cone 
of black smoke stabbed through by the red flame of a 
second report. 

Towering above the writhing, battle reeked forms 
milling in the smoke fumes by the doorway, El Buitre 
swayed, braced himself momentarily, then toppled side- 
wise and fell as a tree falls. 

Meanwhile, gripped and clawed and mauled by a 
quartet of the invaders, Grant went to his hands and 
knees, blood streaming into his eyes from an ugly wound 
high on the forehead. Heaving, groaning with the effort, 
he gradually reared up again to brace his tower-like legs 
wide apart and shake one assailant off as a terrier rids 
himself of a worrying rat. 


Wik one massive arm free, the big American pis- 
toned a hairy, knotted fist into the torso of a second 
enemy, who crumpled and slid underfoot without a 


groan. A split second later the body of a third spun 
through the shattered door to land on the flagged walk 
with ‘bone crushing impact. 

Lastra, Claudio, the shock headed peons, Hurst, his 
dripping blade whistling in a semi-circle ahead of him, 
worked in to cover Grant’s flank as he rammed into the 
remaining half-dozen invaders with the ponderous, re- 
sistless momentum of an armored tank. 

It was too much. Whining out a plea for the mercy 
he would not have dreamed of extending. had conditions 
been reversed, one soldado whose upper clothing had been 
al! but stripped from him, threw down his gun and back- 


ed to the bar to raise his hands high in surrender. Lead- 
erless, disheartened, the others broke outside, the last 
one caught about the legs and held fast by wild-eyed 
Claudio. 

Smoke reeked, gore slimed, the cafe of the Casa 
Blanca remained with its defenders when ‘Lastra leaned 
against the bar, panting, sweat sodden, but a-steam with 
battle spirit. 

“Viva la Revolucion!” the innkeeper raised his head 
to bellow defiantly across the plaza to where Cervantes 
was lining up a double file of men in preparation for an 
attack. 

Lastra smiled triumphantly and held up a hand to 
command silence. Faint and far from the southern 
outskirts of town came answering cries. 

“Viva la Revolucion! 

“Muerto a todos tiranos!” 


OYFULLY Pancho, Claudio, and the others rolled 

the battle cry back across the squalid town, then 
dropped by the front windows to fire a succession of 
ragged volleys which sent the soldados before the cuartel 
scampering inside. 

“It is the—What you call it?—Judge-ment day!” 
Lastra chanted happily. “Be of great cheerfulness, my 
brave companeros. The gr-r-r-eat veec-to-ry at once is 
assure !” 

“Sounds good!” Hurst confided to Jim Moon, after 
he had drawn his friend into the patio for one of their 
nose-to-nose consultations. “Bully to hear that we were 
participants in the commencement of what is to become 
a gr-r-reat veec-to-ry. 

“All the samee, I’d feel easier if I knew whose side 
I'm on—and what the row’s about, eh?” 


“Uh-huh!” Moon licked the cigaret he had 


Dropped by the front win- 
dows to fire a succes- 
sion of ragged volleys. 


rolled, and fumbled in 
his vest for a match as 
he added with solemn 
emphasis: “A funny 
thing about this country 
is that. the government 
appears to buck a feller, 
no matter what he wants 
to do. 


“F’r instance, take 
that there Claudio feller 
and them other rannies 
with ’im. All they ’pear 
to want is a chanct to 
live here in peace, and 
they gotta fight like h— 
to stay here at all! 


“Us, all we wanted 
was to leave with whole 
skins when we got good 
and ready—and we gotta 


JIM MOON 


fight like h—, too, with no immediate prospects of leavin’ 
a-tall.” 

“That’s Mexico,’ Grant chimed in, having overheard 
them as he sat behind the lattice, dribbling cold water 
over his lacerated scalp. 

“Take my case, too, while you’re considering the toys 
of destiny. 

“IT came here under the protection of the presidente, 
with Garcia as my particular guardian. Now I suppose 
I’m fighting that presidente, and I know I have to fight 
Garcia to live! 

“Hey, Lastra, I’m getting tired of using nothing but 
my knuckles! Got any more rifles anywhere around?” 


XIV—STRATEGY 


“FINHERE now, I think that will hold you together for 
a while yet, if you’re right careful—which you 
won't be!” 

Lucile Grant made a final examination of the neat 
bandage on her father’s head then glanced about the cosy 
little parlor off the patio which she had utilized as an 
operating room. “Let’s see,” she considered. “We've 
patched up Claudio, and salved (Continued on page 19) 
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Get a 


WHO WAS THE FIRST FARMER TO 
PREVENT RUST WITH KAINIT? 


Available records show that a Robeson 
County, North Carolina farmer had his 1880 
cotton crop almost ruined by Rust. In 1881 
(a dry season similar to 1880) he used 200 
pounds of Kainit per acre in addition to his 
regular fertilizer. The Kainit increased his 
yields by 440 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 

Also in 1881, a Lenoir County, North 
Carolina farmer, whose cotton had suffered 
with Rust, top-dressed -with 200 pounds of 
Kainit per acre. He stated: ‘‘Soon after this 
was applied it changed color and com- 
menced growing and made a fine weed, well 
filled with cotton. Without the Kainit it 
would not have made one-half the cotton 
that is now matured.”’ 

In 1887 a Hope Hull, Alabama, farmer 
said: ‘‘The whole field blighted in August 
and September (1886) with the exception 
of rows where Kainit was applied.’’ In 1892 
on this same farmer's cotton a test was 
conducted using different amounts of 
Kainit. Where 500 pounds of acid phos- 
phate and 500 p ds of cott d meal 
were used his yield was 1,143 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre. The addition of 200 pounds 
of Kainit increased his yield to 1,403 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre. On another plot the 
addition of 600 pounds of Kainit increased his 
yield to 1,655 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 





If you know of instances prior to 1881 
where Kainit was used to prevent Rust we 
shall be pleased to hear about them. 


ORE than 50 years ago Southern farmers began using Kainit to prevent 
Cotton Rust and produce a healthy, high-yielding, high-quality crop. 
Cotton Rust is a direct result of potash starvation. The cotton plant’s need 
for potash is today more acute than ever before. Rust was more wide-spread 
and severe last season than it has been for many years. It will be even worse 
this season unless it is prevented. 


PREVENT RUST WITH KAINIT—the good old-fashioned way! With your 
regular fertilizer at planting or as a top-dressing when you chop out—use at 
least 200 pounds of NV High-grade (20%) Kainit per acre. If you prefer to use 
Muriate instead of Kainit — use 100 pounds of NV Muriate of Potash per 
acre. (More Kainit or Muriate may be needed if Rust was very severe last season.) 


This will help you to get the valuable share of your crop that Rust usually 
destroys. You deserve every pound of cotton that your land, labor and fer- 
tilizer will produce. Prevent Rust and get a full crop! Potash produces vigor- 
ous, healthy plants, with less shedding, larger bolls that are easier to pick, 
and better yields of uniform, high-quality lint. POTASH PAYS! 


When you buy Kainit, Muriate, or any form of potash, make 
sure you get NV POTASH—the potash that has helped 
Southern farmers make better crops for more than 50 years. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 























Tough Super-Twisted Yarn 
In Denim Developed by Lee... 


Doubles Overall Wear . . . Gives 
You Far More For Your Money 


| Basic, what you get in Lee Overalls— 
and what you miss in ordinary over- 
alls. Double-wearing JELT denim cre- 
ated by Lee—and used only by Lee. It’s 
denim you can’t buy in any other overall 
—not if you paid $5 a leg to get it. 
First, it’s made of tough, super-twisted 
yarn. Then it’s woven close. There are 
572 yards—1716 feet—almost % of a mile 























Proof That LEE Overalls 
Won't Get Limp After Washing 


In weight tests of 50 different popular overalls 
of the same size, after washing to remove 
starch and filler, the Lee Overall weighed 25% 
more than the average of the other 49. Long 
Wear ‘s woven into the fabric of the overalls. 
They’re full-cut, too. That’s why they shrink 
less and retain their body and shape after 
washing. 





DEALERS We have a remarkably simple 
plan to put your overall de- 
partment on a sound, paying 
are receiving it enthusiastically. 
details. 


asis. Merchants 
Write for 





Have You EverWorn 
Overalls of Amazing 


w ELT Denim? 












more yarn woven into one pair of Lee’s 
than you get in any of the hundreds of 
ordinary overalls of the same size. 


Imagine how this closer weave elimi- 
nates weak spots, how it reduces shrink- 
ing, how it resists ripping and adds 
months of wear! That’s why Lee Over- 
alls of JELT denim hold their body and 
shape after washing and all through long 
months of wear. That’s why Lee Overalls 
are by far the biggest overall bargain you 


‘can buy. 


GUARANTEE 


If you do not find Lee Overalls the 
longest- wearing overalls that you have 
ever worn, you can have a new pair free 
or get your money back. 


Lee 
OVERALLS 


UNION-ALLS..WORK SHIRTS 
WORK TROUSERS .. PLAY. SUITS 


The H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 


Kansas City - Trenton - South Bend 
Minneapolis - San Francisco - Salina 














S PROFITS decrease interest in 

them increases, and today as never 
before cotton growers are studying 
about how to make money in the larg- 
est single business in the South, name- 
ly, cotton production. Knowledge is 
power at all times. During the present 
it is absolutely essential for survival in 
the highly competitive business of cot- 
ton growing. The variety of cotton 
seed planted this year may determine 
the difference between a profitable and 
an unprofitable cotton crop. The profit 
from any variety is the difference be- 
tween the cost of growing it and its 
selling price. 

The latest government figures on the 
cost of producing cotton by yield 
groups show a range of 19 cents per 
pound for 100 pounds of lint to the 
acre down to 6 cents per pound for 
421 and more pounds per acre. That 
the kind of seed planted affects these 
figures is very evident. Hundreds of 
field trials prove that the variety plant- 
ed may make a difference of from 100 
to 300 pounds of lint per acre. 


HE most widely discussed variety 

character at this time is staple or 
length of lint. These same tests that 
show differences in yield also show 
equally as large differences in length 
of lint, as most trials include short, 
medium, and long staple varieties. 
Most growers are of the opinion that 
the short kinds make the most lint per 
acre. The results of scientifically con- 
ducted trials are not at variance with 
this opinion. The main difference in 
the scientist’s method of arriving at his 
conclusions and that of the farmer is 
not essentially different, except in one 
very important particular. 

The experience method of learning 
requires many years to get the same 
facts that the experiment stations get 
in a few years. For example, farmers 
know by experience that Half and Half, 
Rucker, Cook, and other short staple 
cottons are high yielders. The experi- 
ment stations find the same thing but 
they go a little further and discover 
that the medium staple varieties such 
as Stoneville, Delta and Pine Land, and 
strains of Cleveland are also high 
yielders with longer lint. Why have 
not all the two million cotton growers 
learned by experience that some of 
these newer and medium-staple kinds 
will make as much lint per acre and 
more seed than many of the short 
kinds? Thousands of growers are 
learning to their profit about high lint- 
yielding varieties that produce the kind 
of staple Southeastern cotton mills are 
importing from the West, while the 
very short cottons now being grown 
have to be exported to foreign coun- 
tries. 

Spinning tests show that Eastern 
grown lint of the same length, grade 
and uniformity as Western grown cot- 
ton makes just as good cloth as that 
made from cotton now being shipped 
to the Southeast from across the big 
river and sold to local mills for more 
per pound than Southeastern growers 
are getting for their short cotton. As 
now grown and marketed, the average 
small grower gets about the same price 
for all grades and staple lengths in lo- 
cal Southeastern markets. Jt is easy 
to blame this condition on the cotton 
buyer or the mill man, but the fact is a 
large part of the loss is due to short 
and irregular lint. 

Farmers judge the yielding ability of 
varieties largely by the gin turnout. 
Careful studies show that there is a 





GEORGIA COTTON VARIETIES 
By G. A. HALE 


Georgia Experiment Station 





close relationship between the lint yield 
of varieties and their lint per cent. As 
a group, the high gin turnout kinds are 
also high lint yielders. Some of these 
have very short lint. Delta and Pine 
Land and Acala are examples of high 
linting and yielding varieties with the 
kind of lint Southern mills want. 


HE medium to large bolled kinds 

with short lint usually pick easily and 
because of their high gin turnout are 
generally the varieties with the lowest 
harvesting cost and the lowest ginning 
cost where cotton is ginned on a seed 
cotton basis. Rowden 40 and the New 
Half and Half have low picking costs, 
high yields, and from % to 1-inch lint, 


Under bad boll weevil conditions and 
in the northern edge of the belt the 
very early maturing cottons make the 
highest average yields over a period 
of years. Earliness may be due to early 
and rapid fruiting or to a short period 
from bloom to open boll. As a rule 
the early and very fast fruiting cottons 
do not have a long enough fruiting 
period to make very high yields under 
normal conditions and for this reason 
they are losing popularity. The varie- 
ties that yield about one-fourth of their 
total yield in the first picking are most 
dependable for all except the northern 
latitudes where at least one-half of the 
yield should be gathered at the first 
picking. Some farmers plant both an 
early and medium maturing variety as 
this increases the number of picking 
days. Most of the real early sorts are 
best adapted to bottom land. Trice, 
Stoneville, and Lightning Express are 
good early varieties. 


LANTING seed should be home- 

grown. Purebred seed for a seed 
patch should be purchased as near the 
home farm as practical. The idea that 
seed from distant cotton. breeders is 
better than that already on hand has 
been found incorrect in many cases. It 
does not follow, however, that farmers 
should not get new seed occasionally 
but it does mean that extreme caution 
should be exercised in the selection of 
new seed. Planting seed from very far 
north or south of the farm is risky. 


Only a few of the better kinds can 
be mentioned. These are the best va- 
rieties for the sandy Coastal Plains 
country, most of which is south of a 
line drawn through Columbia, South 
Carolina, Macon, Georgia, and Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

For Wilt Land.—Dixie, Dixie Tri- 
umph, Wilt resistant strains of Cook, 
Clevewilt, Toole, Superseven, Cleve- 
land 54, and wilt resistant strains of 
Miller and Arkansas Rowden. 

For Land Not Badly Infected With 
Wilt. — Mexican, Coker Cleveland, 
Piedmont, Cleveland, Wannamaker 
Cleveland, Cleveland 54, Delta and 
Pine Land, Cook, Stoneville, and Half 
and Half. 

Varieties for the Piedmont and other 
Soils North of the Coastal’ Plains.— 
Mexican, Cleveland, Half and Half, 
Rucker, Trice, Acala, Stoneville, Delta 
and Pine Land, Miller, and College 1. 


Varieties for Rich Bottom Lands 
where rank growth is made.—Trice, 
Express, Stoneville, Foster, Missdel, 
Delfos, and Delta and Pine Land. 

For more information on the local 
adaptation, staple, gin turnout, boll 
size, maturity, and yielding ability of 
cotton varieties, farmers should get if 
touch with their county agents, college 
of agriculture, or experiment station. 
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Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


“That’s That” 


OT long ago a man went to his 
safety deposit box and _ took 
therefrom a package of bonds which 
the rascality and dishonesty of some 
promoters had made worthless. He 
took them home, dropped them into the 
fireplace, and said to his wife, “That’s 
tat.” 
What he meant was, “That chapter 
is closed; the loss can’t be helped; so 
fet’s make the best of it and forget it.” 


1 

There seems to be a natural tend- 
ency within our minds to try to change 
things that are unchangeable, or to re- 
finish the finished, unmindful of the 
fact that constant digging up the Past 
makes a hole in which we bury our 
Future happiness and success. 


When you have done your best, and 
seem to have failed, punctuate your ef- 
forts with a period, and forget it. 
That’s that! 

oe Weolt 

If someone has been wicked, or ig- 
norant enough to try to harm you or 
interfere with your happiness, you can 
defeat his evil purpose by refusing to 
think about it. 

If prices have temporarily dropped 
far below the production costs, chafing 
about it will not help either conditions 
or yourself. 
If the bank has failed and carried 
down your-accumulations for the ease- 
ment of your old age, and you can’t do 
anything about it, don’t try to. It is 
an ended chapter. That’s that! 


If your physician shakes his head 
and tells you painfully that you can 
never be well again, do not shorten 
your days by dwelling hopelessly upon 
it. If it can’t be helped, that’s that! 


If the Spirit of God smites you with 
the conviction of mis-spent, or ill- 
spent years, if “sin has marked your 
soul with stain,’ you cannot travel 
back over the years and re-do what’s 
left undone, but you can lift your heart 
toward God with a prayer for for- 
giveness, and set your soul with a new 
courage and hope to the years ahead. 
Let the past go, live for the present 
and future. That's that! 


|e | 

When Pilate wrote the motto to be 
placed at the top of Christ’s cross he 
was urged by the rabble to change it, 
but he said, “What I have written I 
have written.” Things good or bad are 
done when they’re done. It is a sober- 
ing truth, but it is so. 


We cannot live happy Christian or 
any other sort of useful lives unless 
we learn.to accept and deal contented- 
ly with life’s inevitable. No one can 
have everything he desires, but he can 
possess something. We cannot have 
every success, but we can succeed in 
some degree. We cannot all have 
wealth, but by God’s grace and our 
own efforts, we may manage, even in 
these days, to get sufficient for our 
needs. We cannot know much about 
everything, but we can happily learn 
much about a few things. Pleasure 
and pain, sorrow and gladness, sin and 
rightness, are compounded in every 
life. We must learn to expect, meet, 
and conquer the evils that come to us, 
win what gladness and goodness we 
can, and not worry about what we can- 
not change or modify. That’s that! 


A cup must be upturned to catch the 
rains that fall from the skies. In like 
Manner uplifted hearts will eventually 
nd peace and comfort no matter what 
difficulties and trials must be met and 





vanquished. 



































Drive far.. 


With Mobiloil “BB” protecting your engine, your 
car will last longer. Your Buick instruction book says 
of lubrication— ‘“‘too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon its importance. Buick owners are pro- 
vided with a product of such mechanical excellence 
that it must be realized that like any other piece of 
good machinery, it performs at its best only when it 
is properly lubricated.” 

Follow that advice now! Start the new motoring 
season right. Drain and refill with Mobiloil ‘‘BB” 
today — the oil that is especially made for your car. 

Proven economy — lower oil consumption, less 
gas, fewer repair bills, and longer car life—has made 
Mobiloil the largest-selling oil in the world today. 
For correct lubrication of your transmission and dif- 





drive fast with 





Mobiloil 


ferential gears, be sure to ask for Mobiloil ‘‘C”, 
famous for effortless, silent gear -shifting. 
Tune in on the Socony-Vacuum radio program “The Inside 


Story of Names that Make the News.”— every Friday night at 
9:30 E.§.T., Columbia Broadcasting System, coast-to-coast. 


Mobiloil “BB” 


BUICK LASALLE GRAHAM 
CADILLAC FRANKLIN 


Where the major portion of car operation is 
at relatively low speed, such as in city driving 
and on short runs, the next lighter grade 
should be used, Mobiloil “AF”. 














SOCON Y¥-VACU UM 


CORPORATION 
MERGER OF STANDARD OLL COMPANY OF NEW YORK AND VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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ch Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
Worries! W* GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Ruralist advertisements RELI- 


ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
Why worry and suffer says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist,” 
with that rupture any and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, 
somes Learn about a 4 we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 

r t one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our steerer 
t brought ease, com- columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 
oe See Eagpiness to thoue their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers 
should personally investigate land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, 
securities, because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee either 
matic Air Cushions which the value of or the returns from securities; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who 
bind and draw the broken ve become bankrupt. 
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THERE ARE A thousand coke 





No matter how many crops are grown, there are only three kinds 
of farming. You'll till the soil with horses, with Row Crop tractors, 
or with the big powered standard tractors. 

No matter what your crops may be—whatever method of farm- 
ing you follow—Oliver makes tools for them all .. . 

All 3 kinds of farming will be used, at times and in places to 
grow any one crop—cabbages, corn, wheat, cotton, celery, 
potatoes, or a thousand others. 

You are the judge of the kind of farming that will produce 
the greatest returns for you. With the biggest and best line of 
horse-drawn equipment—with the outstanding central tool mount- 
ing of the Row Crop tractor — with a line of tractor- drawn 
equipment second to none—Olliver is interested in your require- 
ments, whatever they are, and your Oliver Dealer is in a position 
to supply just what you need. He does not 
have to sell any one kind of farming—he. has 
eZ ithe Oliver tools for all kinds and all crops— 


See your Oliver Dealer. 


OLIVER 


PLOWMAKERS FOR THE WORLD 




















Check in th osite the tool that interests you—fill in your name and 
address——clip the coupon and send to OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES 
CO., 29 Hotel St., Memphis, Tenn.; Washington & 17th Sts., Richmond, Va. 





State 


TRACTOR HORSE 











CI Rew Crop Tractor 0 Gang Plow 

0 18-28 Tractor 0 Dise Plow 0 Cotton and Corn Planter 
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O Rubber Tired Tractor 0 Cotton Buster D Fertilizer Attachment 
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1 Cover Crop Dise CO Row Crop Tractor Planter O Riding © Walking 
0 Offset Disc 0 Middlebreaker 0 2-Row 
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HAT opportunity to make a finan- 

cial success as well as enjoy a most 
wholesome and happy home life—op- 
portunity to realize the prime ambi- 
tions of most of us—still exists on the 
general Southern farm is amply evi- 
denced by two farmers with whom I 
recently talked. Both live in Suwanee 
County, Florida. One is 73 years old, 
and lives “way down upon the Suwan- 
nee River,’ the other is little more 
than half that age and also lives near 
the famed Suwannee. One began farm- 
ing 53 years ago, the other 15 years 
ago. One has reared a fine family of 
eight children of whom anyone might 
justly be proud, the other is raising a 
splendid family of six small children. 
Both own their farms, owe no man, 
and enjoy life to the fullest. The one 
is Mr. John Cannon, the other is Mr. 
Vance Baker. 


John Cannon’s farm is located in the 
Falmouth community about 12 miles 
from Live Oak near the highway from 
Jacksonville to Pensacola, and just 
four miles from the Suwannee River. 
Mr. Cannon married and started farm- 
ing 53 years ago, in the spring of 1880. 
And he will tell you now with a chuckle 
that he spent his last nickel for a wed- 
ding license, so he started from scratch. 
But he will add that the wedding 1i- 
cense was the biggest bargain he ever 
bought, and Mrs. Cannon has been a 
constant and valued helpmeet for these 
53 years. 

The Cannons began their farming on 
a 160-acre farm for which Mr. Can- 
non had bought the homestead rights. 
They now have 561 acres of good land, 
have reared and educated a family of 
eight children, have a little money in 
the bank, and have never done anything 
but farm. Mr. Cannon’s first plow ani- 
mal was a two-year-old colt. The 
farm now runs five plows, with Mr. 
Cannon still being one of the plowers. 


Years ago Mr. Cannon made money 
out of Sea Island cotton. With the 
coming of the boll weevil 20 years ago, 
however, he quit the cotton business 
entirely, taking up the growing of wa- 
termelons and hogs. He has always 
been in the cattle business. This win- 
ter he had only 108 head, on account 
of the fact that he sold off ahead of 
dipping for the Texas fever tick a year 
ago. Last year he planted 20 acres of 
watermelons, and his returns almost 
doubled his expenses. In 1931 he did 
better than that with 20 acres. 


PUSTEAD of wresting a living from 
his farm, Mr. Cannon helps his land 
to make him a living. His land is not 
very rolling, but he runs the rows 
around the ridge instead of up and 
down it, and keeps the land from 
washing. He follows the current 
Florida practice of “resting” the land 
every other year, letting it grow up in 
weeds the year it is not cultivated. 
The year it is cultivated, he sows leg- 
uminous crops in the rows at laying by 
time and adds to the fertility of his 
soils. Besides watermelons, his prin- 
cipal field crops are corn and velvet 
beans to be used as feed for his hogs 
and cows, as well as the work animals 
used on the place. 


The Cannon family lives at home and 
boards at the same place, and have for 
the entire 53 years. This is one of the 
secrets of their success. A good gar- 
den and fruit and nut trees surround 
the place. Each winter the family kills 
enough hogs to supply them with pork 
until about the first of October the 
following year. Sugar cane syrup ga- 
lore is grown and made on the place. 








It HAS WORKED 53 YEARS 
By J. FRANCIS COOPER 


Mr. Cannon raises grade hogs and 
grade cows. He keeps a good pure- 
bred boar all the time, and a few pure- 
bred sows. The grade hogs make good 
rustlers and also good feeders. His 
cows have considerable Brahman blood 
in them, and are excellent range ani- 
mals. 

Mr. Cannon keeps up with the times, 
reading his county weekly, a Jackson- 
ville daily paper, and several farm pa- 
pers. He has been a reader of The 
Progressive Farmer ever since its pub- 
lication was begun, and says that his 
farm papers always contain some good 
suggestions. He isnot too old to learn 
from observation, either. He had been 
saving seed corn for 50 years, and 
thought he had a pretty good strain. 
However, the fall of 1930 when he 
made a trip with County Agent Thomas 
to a livestock meeting in Moultrie, 
Georgia, he observed some corn near 
there that interested him. It was an 
improved, prolific variety. He bought 
a half bushel of seed and planted 20 
acres the next spring. .When he was 
ready to harvest that fall, he divided 
his crib about in the proportion he 
thought it would be necessary to take 
care of the corn from this 20 acres and 


from 60 acres planted with his own | 


seed. He harvested the 20 acres first, 


and it filled and overflowed his entire | 


crib, yielding almost as much as the 
other 60 acres. Two ears to the stalk 
had made the difference. 


HIS patriarch is a firm believer in 

coéperation and a square deal. He 
is a member of the Sowega Melon As- 
sociation, and says that this organiza- 
tion has always given him excellent 
service. He is glad to have his mel- 
ons graded, and he puts melons of the 
same grade all the way through the 
car, thus assuring a satisfied buyer. 

Although the Cannon home is of the 
simple country type, it sufficed for the 
raising of six sturdy boys and two fine 
girls. A windmill pumps water, which 
is piped to the kitchen, bathroom, and 
lot, so that Mrs. Cannon is saved many 
needless steps. 

Mr. Cannon’s sports are hunting and 
fishing, and when the work is through 
(but he emphasizes that point, when 
the work is through) he hies himself to 
the woods or streams. He carefully 
observes all the game and fish laws, 
and encourages others to do so. 

The really outstanding thing about 
the Cannon family, and the thing of 
which Mr. Cannon is most proud— 
surely you’ve guessed it—is the chil- 
dren. Henry Ward Beecher said: 
“Children are the hands by which we 
take hold of heaven. By these tendrils 
we clasp it and climb thitherward.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Cannon certainly have a 
good hold on heaven, for they have 
raised six upstanding sons and two 
daughters — eight children scattered 
well over Florida and engaged in as 
many lines of activity. And there is 
just a little brighter sparkle in Mr. 
Cannon’s eyes when he speaks of his 
children. All of them are grown now 
and taking their places in the life of 
their state. 

A. E. Cannon is with the Florida 
Citrus Exchange in Orlando; S. B. is 
a lieutenant on the Jacksonville police 
force; R. D. is a signal man for the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railway in Jack- 
sonville ; C. W. is principal of a school 
in Tampa; Frank is a lawyer in Jack- 
sonville; John O. is a farmer on a 160- 


acre tract adjoining his father’s farm; : 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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PIN the Blue Ridge Mountains of 

North Carolina there is a very 
interesting and very useful institution 
known as the John C. Campbell Folk 
located at 
Brasstown, North Carolina, as so many 
of similar type had to begin in a mod- 
est way and look to the future for 


School. This institution, 


growth and development. 


One of the earliest of its problems 
was that of securing buildings that 
would not only prove permanent but 
that would fit beautifully into the coun- 
Native stone is plentiful in 
This fact suggested 
stone buildings. But then there was the 
problem of securing skilled masons, or 
at least in the beginning this was as- 


tryside. ; 
the community. 


sumed to be a 
problem. The au- 
thorities not only 
wished to use na- 
tive material but 
wished to use lo- 
cal labor as well, 
put there was not 
a skilled mason 
in all that section. 


Years past I had 
read that an 
American archi- 
tect named Flagg 
advocated the use 
of forms in the 
construction of 
ordinary walls and 
walls for stone 
houses. No doubt 
Flagg had gotten 
the idea from the 
Italians, who as 
far back as 50 B. 
C. were employ- 
ing this method. This suggested a 
way out. Forms were constructed and 
walls begun. Our first venture was a 
large foundation for our main build- 
ing, Keith House. Anything new, par- 
ticularly if it departs widely from the 
accustomed way of doing things, cre- 
ates a lot of comment and discussion. 
Our new plan undoubtedly provoked 
the maximum among our friends and 
neighbors. They rather strongly be- 
lieved it could not be done, that in fact 
the walls would fall. Soon, however, 
the forms came down and there stood 
the walls as you see them in the ac- 
companying photograph, built by our 
local men. This was six years ago and 
they are still standing, and with each 
year they grow more beautiful. 


With the passing of time more build- 
ings have been erected by exactly the 
same method, the spring house, barn 
mill house, and codperative creamery. 
They are not only permanent but we 
think beautiful. We have also built 


'fetaining walls, chimneys, fireplaces, 


atches, and steps. Our imagined diffi- 
culties simply did not materialize. We 
have done it all with our own hands. 
t we have done others similarly 
Situated can do as well. 


Now the method itself is so simple 
that it makes a stone mason out 

of every willing worker, that is if a 
€w simple rules are followed. A 
orm with two sides is built similar to 
t for use in erecting coricrete walls, 
igh it does not need to be as tight. 
form in place, rocks as large as 


H © man can handle easily, which have 


@ fairly smooth face and that have 
well washed, are placed against 
form and concrete, a shovelful at 


re time, is poured back of each rock 


5 it in place. The inside of the 
not need to be faced with 












BUILDING WITH NATIVE STONE 
By LEON B. DESCHAMPS 





The Spring House 


stone. The concrete, however, should 
be well spaded or settled to give it a 
smooth surface. It will help to ram it. 
Smaller clean rocks are then embedded 
in the concrete. Care should be taken 
to see to it that there is at least one inch 
of concrete between the stones. Corners 
require special attention. There the 
stones must be placed dovetail fashion 
in order to make a substantial bond. 


The quantity of rock necessary runs 
from 40 to 50 per cent of the entire 
cubic content of a wall. The remainder 
of the wall should be concrete made 
of one part of cement, three parts of 
sand, and 4% parts of clean gravel. 
For best results, a small quantity of 
reinforcement is recommended. 


Practically any 
sort of sound 
stone may be used 
— sandstone, 
quartzite, granite, 
slate, flint, or mar- 
ble. I have used 
stone. as thin as 
one inch and with 
very good results. 
The wall will pre- 
sent a more pleas- 
ing appearance 
and the _ builder 
will feel a much 
keener _ satisfac- 
tion in the finish- 
ed job if the 
stones are selected 
not only for their 
durability but also 
with the aim of 
combining differ- 
ent colors. Some- 
times flint can be 
split easily and will often reveal a 
wealth of beautiful hues. 


ORMS can be removed in from 24 

to 72 hours, depending on the time 
of year and atmospheric conditions. 
However, they must be kept damp to 
prevent too rapid drying. After the 
forms are removed the walls should be 
washed and all excess concrete remov- 
ed. Small holes should be filled with 
concrete—one part of cement to three 
parts of sand. After this the wall 
should either be pointed or the seams 
painted with a cement paint made by 
mixing cement with water to the con- 
sistency of cream. If a touch of color 
is wanted; Prussian blue, brown oxide 
of iron, lamp black, chromium oxide, 
or red oxide of iron may be used. All 
materials should be carefully measured 
and mixed with cement before adding 
the water. And of course all coloring 
matter must be of mineral origin. 


As to cost, that will depend upon the 
cost of ordinary labor and the amount 
of hauling necessary to bring the mate- 
rials together. In building our barn, it 
cost $25.25 to put up the form. One 
man was hired at $3.50 and another at 
$2 per day. When the wall was fin- 
ished it cost $19 to tear it down. We 
paid $1.75 per day for this. All nails 
were pulled and the lumber stacked. 


The average cost of labor to put one 
cubic yard of masonry in place, which 
would include the mixing of concrete, 
washing and placing the rock, and con- 
crete, has been $1.15. A crew of seven 
men—four at $2, two at $1.50, and one 
at $1.75—on an average will finish 1.17 
cubic yards per hour. It will cost about 
one cent per square foot with labor at 
$2 per day to clean the walls, and the 
average cost of marking with labor at 
the same rate will cost about 1.2 cents 
per square foot. 








DU PONT 


DITCHING DYNAMITE 
IS A NECESSITY 


for blasting by propagation 


fewer is an important differ- 
ence between “dynamite” and 
Du Pont Ditrcuine Dynamite, and 
this difference should be borne in 
mind when ditches are to be blasted 
by propagation. 

Du Pont Ditcaine Dynamite is 
particularly adapted to blasting by 
propagation, which is the most 
practical method where ditches are 
to be blasted through marshes or 
other wet soils. Du Pont DitcHine 
Dynamite propagates the detona- 
tion from charge to charge with full 
force, which is necessary for uniform 
depth, width, and general results. 


In addition to its vast superiority 
for blasting ditches through boggy 
lowlands, Du Pont Ditcuine Dyna- 


mite is the most practical explosive 
for straightening winding streams 
and deepening them to prevent 
overflow in wet seasons. 


If you have a ditching problem 
that calls for blasting through moist 
ground or muck, Du Pont Ditcu- 
ING Dynamite will enable you to 
solve it effectively. It saves time, 
labor and money. 


A new booklet entitled ““How to 
Use Explosives in the South” has 
been prepared by du Pont. It has 
many illustrations and diagrams, 
and tells how to use explosives 
under the conditions you will 
encounter. 

Write today for a free copy, 
using the coupon below. 





This ditch was blasted by the propagation method and required 
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Agricultural Extension Section, Wilmington Delaware 
Please send me a copy of your booklet “HOW TO USE EXPLOSIVES IN THE SOUTH.” 
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‘THE SOUTHERN HOME. 


LOIS R DOWDLE, EDITOR 











HIS article is writ- 
eee for those who 

long for the garden 
of their dreams but have 
no money for rare plants 
and shrubs, or expert 
help. The writer, an 
enthusiast on the preser- 
vation of local color, has 
proved that, by a judicious planting of na- 





be made charming with practically no ex- 


Evo.ution Or Tue 


Hone 


By MRS. T. A. HUMPHRIES 





lar border which successfully covered the 
rim. Blue iris was planted among the rock 
as a background for half of the pool and, 
family of minnows installed prevent Mos. 
quitoes. This is a favorite drinking agg 
bathing place for the birds. Redbirds, spar. 


rows, and mockingbirds flit among the 
branches overhead and quarrel over who 
next. 


The other pool is made of cement, ] 
scooped out anoval shaped hole and care 
fully tested the bottom with a spirit ley 











tive trees and shrubs, the home grounds can | 











pense. In such a setting, a house blends 
into any type of climate or scenery with a 
fitness conformable to all laws of good taste. Each sec- 
tion has its problems, advantages, and disadvantages but 
the general rule is the same: wherever you may be, fea- 
ture your native shrubs, trees, and flowers. 

I live in the semi-tropical climate of South Texas, 
where frosts and freezes are rare and bulbs or roots can 
be left in the ground year after year. But although na- 
ture is generous, many beautiful flowers cannot be grown 
on account of the heat and, due to the absence of deep 
freezing, insect pests abound. 


FEW years ago, I came into possession of an attrac- 

tive bungalow on a 60 x 125 foot lot, entirely bare 
except for three ragged cottonwoods. Having no money 
for help or the nurseryman, I began planning my garden 
for beauty at a minimum of expense. 

As the house stands near the front of the lot, my plan 
included screening from the street, and behind that, 
grouped planting to form outdoor rooms connected by 
vistas—long, shadow dappled paths that beckon toward 
a garden bench, a flower bed, or pool. 

In my neighborhood was an abandoned nursery with 
rows of gigantic camphor trees and under them many 
seedlings about three inches high. I dug quantities of 
the tiny trees and planted them around the outside of my 
grounds. Camphors are evergreen, with glossy leaves 
immune from blight or insects, and capable of rapid 
growth. 

From a nurseryman who was advertising reduced 
prices I bought six small ligustrums and two wax leaf 
lucidums for foundation planting. They grew luxu- 
riantly and soon made a brave showing. 


I took a spade to the woods and dug up many small 
trees and planted them myself. They included cedar, 
dogwood, willow, elm, mulberry, and cottonwood. 


The seeds of trailing nasturtiums, sweet peas, pan- 
sies, zinnias, and marigolds can be bought for a few 
cents and yield a wondrous harvest of color. My garden 
is riotous with color nearly the whole year through; 
there is a great sky-blue morning glory that lasts until 
afternoon; pink crape myrtle gives life a rosy tint; 
there are gorgeous red roses that are always counted on 
for the Christmas table; plentiful evergreens give the 
grounds an opulent appearance throughout the winter 
season, and, in the spring, deciduous trees lace the vari- 
ous grouping with joyous dainty green. 


If you would have flowers give of their abundance, 
you must feed them generously. I have found that well 
rotted manure serves well for practically everything and 
its cost is only for the hauling. There are many plant 
foods on the market which are excellent if one can afford 
them. 


Y GROUNDS hold two lily pools. One is a zinc 
affair made by the local tinner, sunk flush with the 
ground, filled two-thirds full of dirt, and planted in wild 
pond lilies. Rough, white native stones made an irregu- 


; 

















improvised from a bottle of water. I the 
bought two large sacks of sand and one of 
cement. mixed it in a box, and plastered it over the in. 
side of the excavation. The finished pool was rimme 
by rough white rocks, and ferns, phlox, and pink ver. 
bena were planted around the edge. The water in thi 
pool was kept clear and stocked with small sun perch 
whose bright colors flash among the shadows. Wate 
lilies and caladiums were planted in pots and set on the 
bottom. This forms the center of one of the outdog. 
rcoms, entered through an arch of shrubbery, walled by 
wild cedars and elms, and shaded all day by a fluttering 
willow and trailing honeysuckle. 

What could be more alluring than the sweep of ving 
above a well clipped lawn? Any native vine is ideal fo 
this purpose. A wild grape sprouted in a flower bed in 
the middle of my side lawn. By this tiny vine I droveg 
stake and fastened a heavy wire from it to a corner gf 
the house. The vine soon reached the top and hang 
in long streamers that sway gracefully in the breeze. 

In other sections of the grounds, honeysuckle wa 
trained to sweep from tree to tree. A trumpet vim 
climbs from a flower bed to a tree in scarlet blossome 
loops. A high fence was festooned with the cheery 
glow of woodbine. Bright blue morning glories clim 
to the top of a willow tree. 


UMMER houses, trellis, tables, and benches adda 
\Y charming note of completion to landscaped grounds 
The plans for these were secured from some of th 
books of designs which I secured from several lumber 
companies that have such books for distribution. 

A garden should be planted to fit the climate, but om 
may also plant for perfume, for there lies magic—th 
magic of memories. In my garden moonflowers vpé 
with a little pop and scatter fragrance on the evening 
breeze. Clematis perfumes one corner of the verandi 

and, among the sweetness of the honeysuckle 








I planted wild ivy on a dead tree, which was 
soon covered and gave an unstudied, pictur- 
esque touch. 





To accentuate the tropical effect suitable to 
our locality, I planted pampas grass, bougain- 
villea, bananas, palms, and caladiums. At one 
side ef the yard was a shallow ditch, always 
boggy from a leaky drain. This was planted 
in red and yellow cannas which grew to enor- 
mous size. 

Honeysuckle was trained over the entire 
length of a high lattice fence and soon climbed 
to the top of mulberry trees placed at inter- 
vals along the back. 





ro weRs were planted with the idea 


















hedge, a mocking bird trills to the moon. I 
January and February, beds of narcissus be 
stow lavish fragrance on a gloomy soddei 
world. 

If you would have a brilliant note of colt 
in your garden during the dead days of Jane 
ary, plant the Japan quince, whose flaming 
blossoms come before the leaves and give tt 
the title of “The Burning Bush.” ; 






If you wish health and happiness, plant# 
garden. If you have no money, start just tht 
same and see how many times things can & 
collected without cost—you will be surprise 

Invigorated by fresh air and exercise, back 

grow strong and hearts grow light. Whi 

the baby mockingbirds are learning to fi} 








of permanence, so as to save the labor 
of replanting year by year. They included 
roses, Easter lilies, amaryllis, narcissus, 
“lemon lilies,” verbenas, petunias, larkspur, 
chrysanthemums, cosmos, Shasta daisies, 
violets, lantana, plumosus ferns, moon vines, 
alder, gladiolus, clematis, and morning glo- 
ries. The start of all these was given to me 
and with care they soon multiplied into 
great abundance. 




























neighborhood gossip seems most uninteres 
ing. When the goldfish have a tummy acl 
social rivalry is remote and negligible. 1 
dig in the garden one needs no new clothe 
When blossoms unfold, bitter thoughts aft 
softened and when leaves bud in the spring, 
sorrowing hearts are comforted by the tf 
minder of resurrection—that is, was, 
ever shall be, world without end. 

















At first it was just a “house” . . Butthen we made plantings . . And now it has become a “home?” for u 
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MACHINE-HOOKED RUGS 
By THE EDITOR 


OOKED rugs made on 
the sewing machine! 
No wonder a person shrugs 
her shoulders at the thought 
if she has ever made them 
with the old-fashioned hook. 
And yet it is difficult to tell 
the difference in the 
two types. And how 
much more quickly it 
can be done! 

This little device 
can be used on any 
sewing machine. It 
is known as the 
Singercraft Guide 
and consists of a 
thin strip of metal 
about a foot long 
with a slot in the 
center. The cotton or wool yarn, spiral 
strips of hosiery, strips of cotton cloth, 
or other material is wound around 
the metal evenly and not too tightly. 
This then is placed on the design 
which is stamped on some firm 
material, the whole placed under the 
presser foot of the machine, and 
stitched. The slot in the guide or 
strip of metal indicates where the 
stitching is to be done. Care should 
be taken, of course, to keep the 
machine needle from striking 
the guide. As the stitching 
progresses the guide is slipped 
out through the stitched loops 
and more material wound 
around the guide for a 
continuation of the de- 


ming that is very 
effective and quite 
as attractive as 
fur. Rug _ wool, 
angora, sweater 
wool, and looped 
wool yarn all 
give different ef- 
fects. The loop- 
ed yarn, for ex- 
ample, looks quite 
like astrakhan if 
. the loops are left 
uncut. Often a 
combination of 
knitting or loop- 
ed yarn and an- 
gora are used; the 
yarn is left un- 
cut and the an- 


row of stitching is 
completed a second 
row is applied in 
the same way 
but placed so 








This photograph shows the 
device as it is being used to 
make a “hooked rug.” 


gora is sheared and brushed. 


For rugs, mats, chair backs, 
seat covers, or similar articles, 
canvas, burlap, monk’s cloth, 
osnaburg, or similar material 
is used for the foundation. 
For bags, dress trimmings, 
and articles of clothing, cam- 
bric, soisette, muslin, or silk 
is more desirable. 

Editor’s Note: For further 
information on the device de- 
scribed above, our readers may 
write to the Home Department, 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


looped wool stitched 
is on the machine. 

_ Angora yarn was stitched on the collar 
and cuffs of this dress. The loops were 
left uncut. 









that the long loops will cover the 
stitching and the short loops o: the 
Previous row. The closer together 











[bd are placed the more compact 





the pile on the finished rug. 
tthe pile may be sheared too, just 
tis when hooked in by hand. 
yhen fashion calls for 
f and we have no fur 
® Same little device can 
sed to make a trim- 



















No, mother, zo / 
dont give your child a laxative 


made for grown-ups 


ip are wouldn’t consciously harm a 
single hair of his head... 


And yet, like thousands of loving, 
conscientious mothers — you may be 
harming him with laxatives made for 
adult use! Laxatives which are too 
harsh, too drastic in action for a child's 
sensitive digestive system, even when 
given in small doses! 


Childhood’s commonest ailment 


Every mother knows how important 
it is to have a laxative of some kind 
always on hand for her children. For 
constipation is childhood’s commonest 
ailment. No matter how carefully you 
follow advice on “‘balanced diet’’— no 
matter [how actively your youngsters 
romp and play — there are times when 
the need for a laxative is plainly in- 
dicated. 


Mother — you know the signs! 


You know the symptoms— listlessness, 
bad breath, loss of appetite, bad tem- 
per, and fretfulness. Perhaps the real 
trouble is that children are often too 
busy playing to spare the time. On the 
other hand — it may be nature's fore- 
warning of a cold, or an upset stomach. 


Don’t wait 
Don't wait — the first symptom is the 
time for a laxative to clean out an 
overloaded little body — to clear away 
poisons that are being absorbed into 
the blood-stream — to start the ma- 
chinery of elimination working again. 


Give him Fletcher’s Castoria! 
At such times, Fletcher's Castoria is 


the ideal laxative. It is the only laxa- 
tive made specially for children. It is a 
vegetable preparation which is abso- 
lutely safe and absolutely sure. It settles 
delicate stomachs. It does not gripe. It 
is not habit-forming. And children 
love the taste of it — they are not 
afraid to take it. 


Ask your physician about Fletcher's 
Castoria. He will tell you that it con- 
tains no harmful drugs. .* mo narcotics 
... that it clears away the causes for 
many of childhood’s common ailments. 
It is a highly ethical remedy for con- 
stipation in children from baby age to 
eleven years old. Purchase a bottle of 
Castoria at your druggist’s today. The 
family size is the economical way to 
buy it. And be sure of this—that it 
has the signature Chas. H. Fletcher on 
the carton. 


Qatht-Falhier 
CASTORIA 
jor 
constipation 
in children 








from babyhood to ll years 
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Good News for 


Colds- 
Susceptibles 













































Tr you’re a Colds-Susceptible — one 
who is forever “catching cold” — 
here’s convenient, comforting relief 
...and new freedom from miserable 
spring colds. Vicks Nose & Throat 
Dropsinstantly open the air-passages 
and gently soothe 
irritation. Used at 
that first warning N 
sneeze or sniffle, they 
prevent many colds 
from developing. , 


VICKS COLDS-CONTROL PLAN 


Vicks Nose Drops, the new aid in pre- 
venting colds, are the ideal companion 
to Vicks VapoRub, the modern way of 
treating colds. Together with certain 
simple rules of health, they form Vicks 
Plan for better Control of Colds — fully 
explained in each Vicks package. 


CUTS YOUR “COLDS -TAX" 





Reliable advertisers only are accepted 
in the Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Ruralist. 


Now hile prices are LOW 









for your Home and Farm! 


ODAY’S low prices on Myers 
Water Systems mean a real 

saving. You get exactly the same 
quality that has given Myers equipmenta 
world-wide reputation for dependability. 
The line includes units for deep and shal- 
low wells, any power, any capacity. Myers 
electric water systems are completely 
automatic. All are time-tested and abso- 
lutely reliable. Install yours now and 
save money. Write us for free booklet 
and name of your nearest Myers dealer. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
336 Fourth Street 
Ashland, Ohio 


Pumps, Water Systems, 
Hay Tools, Door Hangers 


“Pump Builders Since 1870’’ 


MYERS 


Water Systems (7 










































ARCH is the 





first Spring 
month and in 
many sections of 
the South really 
warm days begin 
to appear. Nev- 
ertheless it is cold 
much of the time, 
especially on 
windy days, and 
at that time one’s 
appetite calls for 
hot dishes and for 
meals which com- 
bine the more 
nourishing foods 
with the vegeta- 
bles needed to bal- 
ance the diet. Dur- 
ing this particu- 
Jar month there 
may be extra need 
on the part of the 
housewife for low 
cost dishes and for those which may 
be made especially attractive chiefly 
with the things on hand in cellar and 
pantry. We are giving here some re- 
cipes which we hope will meet the need 
of these blustery days and at the same 
time be acceptable even when every 
dime must really count. 


WHOLE WHEAT AS A BREAKFAST 
DISH 


To start with let us suggest whole 
wheat as a breakfast food. The flavor 
is rich and pleasing, and it may be used 
whole or ground. It takes a fairly long 
time to cook but that can be done in a 
fireless cooker or a pressure cooker 
and thus the problem is greatly simpli- 
fied. If cooked on top of the stove in 
an open boiler, cook in boiling water 
for 3 or 4 hours exactly as you would 
cook grits or oatmeal. 


If you prefer the wheat ground, use 
6 parts of boiling water to 1 part 
wheat and simmer for an hour and a 
half, stirring occasionally. The wheat 
should be cooked until it is tender; and 
until all uncooked starchy flavor has 
disappeared. Salt is required as for 
other cereals. Serve hot or cold with 
top milk and a little sugar if desired. 


GRIDDLE CAKES 


The Bureau of Home Economics of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
suggests griddle cakes to supply en- 
ergy in a low-cost menu: “Whether 
you call them griddle cakes, as in New 
England, or batter cakes, as in the 
South, or just pancakes, everybody will 
know what you mean and clamor for 
more when you begin to serve them. 
Rather large quantities of cereals are 
called for in most low cost dietaries, 
and it is sometimes a problem to keep 
the menus from seeming monotonous. 
Try making pancakes occasionally, 
either for breakfast or as a main lunch- 
eon dish, or as a dessert course for 
dinner—especially if you have some 
home-grown honey or maple syrup or 
cane syrup to pour on them; or some 
jelly or apple butter or plain corn 
syrup or brown sugar. You can make 
your hot cakes of white flour, as in the 
recipe below or of whole wheat or 
other flours. or cornmeal entirely or 
partially. You can also put cooked 
left over cereals into them in place of 
part of the flour.” The following re- 
cipe is recommended :— 


lecup milk 2 teaspoons baking 
1% cups sifted soft powder 

wheat flour 1 tablespoon sugar if 
1 to 2 tablespoons fat desired 


1 egg YZ teaspoon salt 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients, 











By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


beat the egg slightly, and add to the 
other liquid ingredients, and then stir 
them gradually into the dry. Add the 
melted fat last. Bake on a lightly 
greased hot griddle. 
VEAL POT PIE 

3 pounds veal 5 potatoes 

2 onions Salt and pepper 

The neck, ends of ribs, knuckle, 
breast, or shoulder may be used. Cut 
the meat into two-inch cubes and place 
them in a kettle with the onion, salt, 
and pepper, and just enough boiling 
water to cover. Simmer until the meat 
is tender, probably about an_ hour. 
Sometimes strips of salt pork are cook- 
ed with the veal and add much to the 
flavor. Half an hour before serving, 
add the potatoes, cut in halves, and 
cook with the meat. 


Place steamed dumplings or halves 
of hot biscuit around the edge of a 
platter and with a skimmer lift the 
meat and potato from the kettle and 
lay them in the center. Thicken the 
gravy in the kettle with a little flour 
stirred to a thin smooth paste with 
water. Cook until raw starch flavor 
is gone. Pour the gravy over the meat, 
potatoes, and dumplings. 

MUTTON STEW 
2 pounds mutton 3 to 4 cups hot water 
2 pounds potatoes 2 tablespoons fat 
6 onions Flour 
Salt and pepper 

Cut the mutton into small pieces, roll 
in flour, and brown in the melted fat. 
Arrange in a stew pan, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and add the hot water. 
Cover closely and let the stew simmer 
for one hour, shaking the pan occasion- 
ally. Add the potatoes and onions, 
peeled and sliced, and cook another 
hour. Serve very hot. 

BEEF STEW 


2 pounds short ribs 1 can tomatoes 
of beef 3 whole cloves 


1 large onion 
2 cups diced carrots 
2 sweet green pep- 


4 tablespoons of ba- 
con drippings 
Salt and pepper 





pers Flour 
1 cup diced celery 
Wash ribs well and wipe dry. 


Sprinkle with salt and pepper, roll in 
flour, and brown in bacon drippings. 
Put ribs in saucepan, add spices and 
vegetables, cut small. Cook slowly un- 
til tender. Add a little water if neces- 
sary. When done add a little flour to 
thicken and serve. over boiled diced 
potatoes or over steamed rice. 


SOUTHERN STEAK AND ONIONS 


Select a thick cut of round steak. 
Wipe with a damp cloth, trim, and cut 









into pieces suit- 
able for serving, 
Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and 
dredge in flour. 
Pound with the 
edge of a heavy 
plate or _ steak 
hammer until well 
beaten. Into a 
heavy skillet put 
a small quantity 
of fat; have it 
very hot, put in the 
pieces of steak, 
and sear_ both 
sides well. Cover 
steak with sliced 
onions, add boil- 
ing water to cover, 
and simmer slow- 
ly for one hour. 
There will be suf- 
ficient flour on 
the steak to make 
the gravy thick enough. 
RABBIT EN CASSEROLE 

1 rabbit 1 teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoons fat % teaspoon pepper 

4 tablespoons flour Garlic, if desired 

Rub the frying pan with garlic. 
Cook the rabbit, which has been cut in 
pieces for serving, in the fat in a fry- 
ing pan until brown. Remove the meat 
from the pan, stir the flour into the 
fat, add 2 cups hot water, salt and 
pepper, and let it come to a boil, stir- 
ring constantly. Place the meat in a 
baking dish, pour the gravy over it, 
cover closely, and bake in the oven or 
the fireless cooker until tender. 


CREOLE CHICKEN 


Put into a casserole or Dutch oven 
a 3%4- or 4-pound hen which has been 
cut into smail pieces. Around this 
place 3 cups potatoes cut in inch cubes, 
3 carrots sliced, 2 pints tomatoes, 2 
onions, diced, 2 sweet green peppers 
chopped (or 2 pimientoes), 1 pint but- 
ter beans, and 1 pint canned corn. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Adda 
little flour thickening, 2 tablespoons 
chopped parsley, and 1 cup boiling 
water. Cover closely and simmer un- 
til chicken is tender. 


CHICKEN BRUNSWICK STEW 


1 fowl 1 pint of green 

1 quart of corn butter beans 

1 quart of tomatoes Salt and pepper to 

2 onions taste 

Boil the chicken until it will leave 
the bones, and is very tender. Pull meat 
from the bones and cut into large 
cubes, return to the water, in which it 
was cooked, add vegetables, and cook 
down until a thick mixture. 


—U. S. D. A. Picture 
Whole wheat cereal, whole or ground, has rich and pleasing flavor. 


HAM LOAF 


1%4 cups raw ground 1 large onion 
ham 2 pimientoes 

2 sprigs parsley 

y% teaspoon pepper 

1 teaspoon salt 


1% cups cold rice 

1 cup bread crumbs 

1% cups white sauce 

4 stalks celery 

Grind ham in meat chopper and add 
seasoning, bread crumbs, rice, vegeta- 
bles, and white sauce. Grease and flour 
a loaf bread pan well, pack meat in 
pan, place pan in another pan contain- 
ing hot. water, and bake 1 hour. 


SOUTHERN SPOON BREAD 


¥%4 teaspoon salt 
1 cup cornmeal 
2 eggs 


Y% cup fat cracklings 
3 cups boiling water 


Add cracklings to water and when 
boiling sprinkle in salt and cornmeal, 
stirring constantly. Cook over direct 
heat for 20 minutes or in a double 
boiler for 1 hour. Cool and add well 
beaten eggs. 
ing dish and bake in a moderate ove 
(350 degrees F.) for \45 minutes. 








Turn into a greased bak- — 
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St. Patrick’s Day 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


T. Patrick’s Day offers many sug- 
gestions for a different party—even 
a “last minute” party where there is 
limited time for preparation. 

For invitations cut pigs out of dif- 
ferent colored paper and paste over 
each one a white paper pig bearing the 
words: “A Pig Party will be given on 
St. Patrick’s Day in the evening at 25 
West Road. Come and bring this pig 
with you.” 

Let the colored pig protrude out be- 
yond the white one. There should be 
two of each color. Send one to a girl 
and the other to a boy so they may be 
matched for supper partners. 


Decorations may consist of “bub- 
bles’ made of circles of crepe paper 
in various colors. These may be fes- 
tooned about the entrance hall and liv- 
ing room. Green paper shamrocks, 
pipes, and snakes give atmosphere to 
the party. As a centerpiece for the 
table use a “high hat” filled with pota- 
toes. Let a soap bubble contest start 
the games. The partners may com- 
pete to see who can blow the best bub- 
ble that floats highest in the room. 
The judges in this contest will have 
plenty to do. A pile of clay pipes and 
a bow! of soapsuds are all the equip- 
ment needed for this game. 


While the evening is still young 
have a potato relay. Groups are 
divided into columns of equal length, 
all players facing the front of the 
room. Pass a potato down the line 
over the heads of the players. The team 
which is ahead three out of four times 
wins the game. 


Each side may select one man who 
will compete in a potato peeling con- 
test. The two columns may again face 
the front of the room. The head player 
carries a potato in one hand, hops one- 
legged to the goal, hops back to place, 
gives the potato to the next player who 
repeats the same procedure. The col- 
umn which finishes first wins. 


Some seated relay games would now 
be acceptable. 


To test the artistic ability of your 
group give each one a stick of chew- 
ing gum and a piece of cardboard. Ask 
each person to chew the gum, then 
mold an object that represents St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. Each contestant will write 
his name on the card and exhibit the 
object on the card. 


Now pass pencils and paper with the 
following suggestion: “Fill in these 
blanks with words that remind you of 
St. Patrick’s Day.” 


1. —— Two words, the first is a 
color, the second a body of land. 
2. —— The name of an Irish city. 


The name makes us think of something 
light and porous. 

3; A four letter word, what 
angels carry ! 

4. — A three letter word, we think 
of it when we bring home the bacon. 

5: —— A six letter word, every 
well-planned garden has them! 
Answers to above: 1—Emerald Isle, 
2—Cork, 3—Harp, 4—Pig, 5—Potato. 
You may make these words-‘more com- 
plicated as you go along. 





Refreshments may consist of “mur- 
phy” or potato chips, sandwiches filled 
with minced lettuce and cheese, sham- 
tock salad (sweet green peppers cut 
like shamrocks and placed on a nest of 
celery and lettuce), green mints, hot 
tea. To simplify the menu, any one of 
two or the above could be served. 
Before the crowd departs, don’t for- 
Bet to blindfold them one by one and let 
them kiss the Blarney Stone or “sham- 
tock”—which is a block of salt. 
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That’s why millions 
prefer these celebrated crackers POS EE 


ODAY treat your family to PREMIUM FLAKES THIS NEW MONEY-SAVING BOOK! 

—America’s favorite cracker! Favorite with 
soups, favorite with salads, favorite with that bed- 
time glass of milk! Made of the finest ingredients 
. . « by skilful bakers . . . in spotless bakeries. 
Packed oven-fresh. Delivered oven-fresh. A real 
food bargain in the big 1-pound or 2-pound pack- 
age. And don’t miss the money-saving recipes 
that come with it! Cook book free if you write. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 



















NEW recipes for thrifty, deli- 
cious dishes—NEW recipes you 
can’t find in even the most ex- 
pensive cook books. They’re 
yours in ““Winter Menu Magic.” 
FREE! Just send your name and 
address on a penny postcard to 
the National Biscuit Company, 
449 W. 14th St., New York, 




























ECZEMA is only skin deep and may be in- 
stantly relieved and quickly healed 
by the use of Cranolene, the cranberry treatment 
for stubborn skin diseases. You pay only if you 
can say you are cured. Write today. Address 
CRANOLENE, Dept. 20, Girard, Kansas. 





Boys! It’s Marble Time! 


















Given—25 AKRO AGATES 
In Buckskin Bag 


Oh Boy! You’ll sure be proud of these 25 
Akro Agates, and they won’t cost you a 
cent. They’re hard, round, evenly bal- 
anced and tough. That’s why they shoot 
so straight and last so long. You can't 
win marble games unless you’re shooting 
good marbles, and these are the best. 
And that’s not all—we’ll send you a nice, 
handy buckskin bag to keep them in, 


se Pri Volles, 5 
wee Ya poh jambrays, 4 
or more. Biggest 
bargains. Our clean, newest colors 

test sate 

Se Fae gat Send No Mon ey, pay post- 
tg a few cente de delivery c' harwes 
$1.39. Pi dveatfetac Money 
with veder, Guarante ced sal fection or 
Don’t wait! — jay. 


BAUOWAL oness So00s Commany, G IVEN— WITHOU T cos T 


























Old clothes, rug rags, etc., with Be the first in your neighborhood to win this bag of Akro Agates—they won’t cost you 
New “PERFECTION” DYES. a penny and how -the other boys will beg you to lend them a shooter. It won’t take 
oo BRIGHT HTER ated FANTES but a few minutes to get these marbles—all you have to do is: 
ors for LESS bY! * 
TRIAL OFFER: Cut out this ad. , cond . with HERE’S HOW TO WIN THEM—Just send us 50c for a one year subscription to The 
ten cents for a package ‘New ‘ack, Turkey Red, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist and we'll send you the bag and all these marbles—Free! 








Copen Blue, Turquoise Green or Old Rose (your 


choice) and we will also send a package any other Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 


color you wish FREE. Make monev selling Dyes! 


CUSHING & CO. DOVER-FOXCROFT, ME. 


Birmingham, Ala. 




























Ease the Pain 


and SLEEP! 


















‘By? 
SALLY 
— CARTER 






















“We're mighty lucky to have some 
Sloan’s in the house tonight.” 

“You said it! That old lame spot 
won't keep me awake now.” 


LAME BACK 


—lumbago 


The one sure relief for backache is 
Sloan’s Liniment. Because Sloan’s 
rushes fresh blood to the sore spot 
instantly—and this fresh blood stops 
pain, relaxes muscles, warms and 
soothes you. Your sleep is not 
spoiled. No wonder so many millions 
of people call Sloan’s a godsend!... 
And remember — it costs only 35¢! 


SLOAN’S ON THE AIR! 
























































- . WARDEN 
Liniment Bie 

20,000 Years 

Every Sunday, 9 P.M., E.S.T. ff in Sing Sing 





@ N.B.C. Blue Network 4 








Next time you buy 
calomel ask for 





alotabs 


TRADE MARK REG. 


The purified and refined 
calomel compound tab- 
lets that are Nausealess 
—Safe—Sure. 

10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 


Mothers, Mix This 
at Home for 


_a Bad Cough 
Saves $2. So Easy! No Cooking! 


You'll be pleasantly surprised when you make 
up this simple home mixture and try it for a 
distressing cough. It’s no trouble to mix, and 
costs but a trifle, yet it can be depended upon 
to give quick and lasting relief. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water for a few moments 
until dissolved. No cooking needed. Get 2% 
ounces of Pinex from any druggist, put it into 
a pint bottle, and fill up with your sugar syrup. 
The pint thus made costs no more than a small 
bottle of ready-made medicine, yet it is the most 
effective remedy that money can buy. Keeps 
perfectly and tastes fine. 

is simple remedy has a remarkable three- 
fold action, It soothes and heals the inflamed 
membranes, loosens the germ-laden phlegm, and 
clears the air passages. Thus it makes breath- 
yg, Sone and lets you get restful sleep. ; 

inex is a compound of Norway Pine, in con- 
centrated form, famous as a healing agent for 
severe coughs. It is guaranteed to give prompt 
relief or money refunded. 




































HE prettier your complexion ordi- 

narily is, the less lovely it is apt to 
be when March winds howl through 
town and country. 

For this blustery old fellow, March 
Wind, has a way of selecting the 
smoothest, most delicately textured 
skins for his slaps and cuts and burns 
and stings. And he has taken into ‘“‘ca- 
hoots” with him Inside Heat, which 
helps him out by further drying out the 
skin! One ride to town in the face of 
the wind and you come into a heated 
house to find your skin dry and parched 
as if it had been sunburned, and in the 
next day or so it peels, and after that 
it doesn’t look fafr and smooth for a 
long time. 

That is, if you went out with your 
face unprotected! Protect* your skin 
well, and keep it in good condition and 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
face March as smilingly as you do any 
other month. 

Remember that the skin has a supply 
of natural oils and moisture that keep 
it smooth, soft, and youthful. When 
these oils are dried out suddenly by 
wind or heat, dry skin, chapping, burn- 
ing, scaling, darkening, and coarsening 
are the immediate results, and when the 
drying is continued through the years, 
wrinkles are the final result. 

So the point is to prevent these oils 
from drying out, and failing that, to 
make up to the skin for the loss of these 
oils by supplying artificial oils in the 
form of creams, lotions, or oils. 


REVENTION is always the eas- 
iest way. If you will form the habit 
of never going outdoors without first 
protecting your skin, that alone will do 
wonders in preventing dry skin and its 
attendant troubles. 

For this protection, use either a van- 
ishing cream, a lotion, or a cold cream, 
after cleansing your skin thoroughly. 
Which one of the three you use de- 
pends upon your individual type of 
skin. You will have to experiment to 
find out which one best protects your 
skin and holds your face powder on 
smoothly and lastingly. For with the 
correct powder base, your face powder 
serves as a filmy veil of protection be- 
tween you and the wind. 


The cleansing you use in March may 
differ somewhat from your’ usual 
method, for you can make cleansing, 
too, serve as a preventive against the 
cutting effect of March winds by keep- 
ing the skin well lubricated. 

Instead of using soap and water two 
or three times a day, use cold cream or 
cleansing cream for at least one of these 
cleansings. Or, if you use soap and 
water, be sure to rinse and dry your 
skin thoroughly (failure to do this is 
often a sufficient cause of dry, chapped 
skin). Then apply cold cream, tissue 
cream, or lotion, letting it remain on 
as long as you can—until you apply 





Skin all smooth and fine as silk, 
Creamy, lovely, white as milk 
You can flaunt in March’s face.... 
Of his “‘slaps” show not a trace! 


FACE MARCH WINDS SMILINGLY 


your make-up, in which case the trace 
of cold cream left serves as a powder 
base; or all night, if you are going to 
bed, in which case the cream acts as a 
soothing, nourishing agent to keep the 
skin lubricated and to restore the oils 
so necessary to the health and beauty 
of the complexion. 


AILY cream cleansings and pro- 
tection every time you go out are, 
ordinarily, all you need to keep your 
skin in good condition. 
But if you have gone out with your 
face unprotected, if a particularly lusty 
March Wind has disregarded’ the 


“Stop” signal you’ve meant your pow-. 


der base and powder to be, you'll need 
special remedial measures. And this 
means simply cream, cream, and yet 
more cream. 

When you first come in from outdoors 
with your face burned and chapped, 
apply cold cream or a soothing lotion 
such as glycerine and rose water. Keep 
applying this until the inflammation 
and discomfort are gone. This will 
serve as a cleansing agent, too, so that 
you do not need soap and water—any- 
way, until all irritation subsides. 

Every time you apply the lotion or 
cold cream you are giving back to the 
skin some of the oil that has been dried 
out—or at least similar oils—and when 
the supply of oil is sufficient the skin 
will get “back to normalcy,’ which 
should mean velvety smoothness in any 
kind of weather. 

If, however, ‘‘normalcy” means for 
your skin, excessive dryness, let “oil’’ 
be your chief beauty recipe. Never 
miss a chance to apply cold cream, or 
lotion, or some form of oil, and use 
soap and water only often enough to 
insure that daintiness which most wom- 
en feel is given only by the use of soap 
and water. 

If you will follow faithfully this 
treatment for dry skin, you will find 
that gradually the dryness is disappear- 
ing, and that your skin does not freckle 
or tan or chap or burn half so easily 
as it once did. 

If you don’t follow some such treat- 
ment—and it’s March Wind and Jan- 
uary Cold and August Sun and Old 
Father Time that are threatening you, 
not I—you’ll find your skin growing 
dryer and coarser and darker year by 
year and becoming wrinkled long be- 
fore it has any right to do. And then 
what are you going to about it? 


That question is answered in a new 
leaflet prepared especially for those of 
you who have wrinkles or who have 
been worrying so much about the one 
wrinkle you have that you are apt to 
make a new one each day by that very 
worry. So send for the leaflet on 
wrinkles, called Why Have Wrinkles? 
Just address your request to Sally 
Carter, The Progressive Farmer-Ru- 
ralist. 


WEEPING 


THE WONDER OF 
THE WORLD A 


or LOc 


Grown from Seed makes a fine 








FAN SHAPED leaves of a 
rich leathery nm. May be gro 
wn in pots orin the Open Ground 

To introduce our cata- 
log, w2 will GIVE with 
the above, THE Wonder 


SHOO FLY 
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room where it is grown. Ve 
mysterious, but tests show suc 


f= Japanese 


Roses on them in 8 weeks 
from planting seed. We 
Guarantee this. BLOOM 
EVERY TEN WEEKS Winter 
and Summer. Bush when 

3 years old willhave 5 or 6 
hundred Roses. Grows in 
the house in winter or in the 
ground in Summer. Roses The 
Year Round. All 3 pkgs of Seed 
by mail for 10c.and 2c postage 

E. J. Murvon Co., Dept.23, S. Norwalk, Conn. 


















ANT] 
KEEPS FLIES OUT] 
OF THE HOUSE] 


. It is said flies will not stay ina 


to be the case. Blooms (60 days” 
from planting). Flowerssum- 
merand winter. We also include 














PAYS AGENTS 
oe) BN |) \ | 
WY Sensational 


Hosting agents farsi 
S Bruhn$30in 


one day. Write 
Now, an amaz- TODAY SURE 

ing new self-heat- 
ing Iron with all the 
conveniences of gas or elec- 
tricity without the annoy- 
ances—and at 14 the cost. No cords, no hose, no at- 
tachments to bother with. Ends hot stove drudgery 
forever. Quick, regulated uniform heat. Always ready. 


Costs only 1c to do the average family ironing. Gleami: 
CHROMIUM finish assures handsome appearance 
life-time service. FREE TRIA 

particulars and 30-day FREE TRIAL OFF . 













Burns 96 % AIR—only 4% common kerosene ipa! oil). 
L — Write today for full 
ER | 


Akron Lamp & Mfg. Co., 223 fron St., Akron, Ohio - 








PIMPLES 


@ You can be rid of pimples and have a 
clear healthy skin by the daily use of 
O. J.’s Beauty Lotion, “The Quickest Way 
to Beauty.” No muss, no trouble, just 
apply this deep pore cleanser with a bit of 
cotton and notice how quickly facial blem- 
ishes disappear. Quickly removes pimples, 
freckles, tan, liverspots, and builds up 
healthy skin tissue. For sale at drug and 
department stores, or send 80c direct to 
O. J.’s Beauty Lotion Co., Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 














ENDS COR 


Instant relief and the en- a 
tire corn quickly and : 
safely removed! These 
thin, soothing pads aiso 
heal sore toes, prevent 
blisters. 100% safe. At 
drug, dept.and shoestores, 








D! Scholls Zino-pads 





GLADIOLU 





(Orange), 3 Virginia. Red) ,3 Purest 

of All White), 3 Herada( Lavender). 

3 Osalin(Pink). 20 Bulblets as Abowt 
Two Lots for 25¢ 


Regal Bulb Co., Dept.29, Westport, Comm 








For all the skin 
troubles of child- 
Cuticura hood. Wise mothers 
Ointment 4b ou14 always keep 














it on hand. 
Erice 2c, Dope a, a Address: 











4Souvenirl Yellew),4OrangeQuees 


15¢ 100 Mixed for'50c— Postpaid 














Always mention The Progressive Farmét 
Ruralist when ordering goods from @ 
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Eate/ : 


No More 
Colds 


“Keep the nasal passages well lubri- 
cated,’ say medical men, ‘‘and you'll 
reventcold germs from lodging there.”’ 

he most effective way is to sniff a 
little ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly into 
the nostrils at bed time. Its Seale over 
the delicate membranes and wards off 
any irritation. If your throat feels 
ticklish, a spoonful taken internally 
will be a big help. Tasteless, soothing 
and absolutely pure. In jars and tubes. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK 
VASELINE WHEN YOU BUY. 


If youdon’tseeit you arenot getting the 
genuine product of Chesebrough Mfg. 
Co., Cons’d., 17 State St., New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WHEN SHES E 
UPSET : 


SUFFERS 








Constipation Drove 


H e Wi | d made her feel cross, headachy, 
Yr. half-alive. Now she has a lov- 
able disposition, new pep and vitality. Heed Nature’s 
: Sluggish_ bowels invariably result in poison- 

ous wastes ravaging your system—often the direct 
cause of headaches, dizzin colds, complexion trou- 
bles. NATURE’S REMEDY—the mild, all-vegetable 
laxative—safely stimulates the entire eliminative tract 
hens, regulates the bowels for normal, natural 

: |functioning. At druggists’—25c. 
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MEND ANYTHING 


Amazing New Way! 


MYSTERIOUS METALLIC-LIQUID 
Binds All Pa tae 
ae Universal mender is Here at Last! 
ow a strange new  metallic-liquid 
called Metallic-X binds all kinds of 
Materials together with grip of 
steel! Replaces glues, cement 
and solders—is easier to use and 

er. No heat—no acids— 
nO tools needed. Unsurpassed 




















LE work done 
with Moetallic-X which 
Proves its tremendous 

! Give name, ad- 
county, and state, 


LUX-VISEL, INC. 
Dept. C-5791, Elkhart. Ind. 


sales direct to homes. Write 
TODAY for amazing NO-RISK 
Offer and BIG-MONEY plans! 





_ Advertisers in our columns are guaran- 
td to be reliable. You can buy from them 
2 af assurance of a square deal. 








YOUTHFUL AND STYLISH 


OTTED 


used for 


parties, dinners, commencement, or class day exercises. 
Chine would be equally as attractive. 


net in peach color with foundation in a matched shade of satin was 
this dainty frock for slender figures, No. 7830, which is lovely for 
Organdie or crepe de 
The puffed sleeve with its plaited heading 


at the shoulder is quite new. Designed in sizes 11, 13, 15, 17, and 19 years, with 


corresponding 
yards of 39-in 





mos or organdie. 


bust measure 29, 31, 33, 35, and 37 inches. 
ch material. 


Size 13 requires 4 


Blue printed silk with white for the guimpe was 
used for the popular jumper dress, No. 7831. Pique, 
; linen, or cotton prints, with organdie for the guimpe, 
rs would be as refreshing as the flowers in springtime. 
, Designed in sizes 11, 13, 15, 17, and 19 years, or bust 
measure 29, 31, 33, 35, and 37 inches. Size 13 requires 

2% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial for the dress and 1% 
Fa yards for the guimpe. 


wresg For one’s best frock 
Be @ --f No. 7836 would be adorable 
' in crepe de Chine, taffeta, 
For general 
fR wear it is nice in fine ging- 
a ham or other cotton fabrics. 
D This, too, is a nice model 

\\ for commencement. The 
“push-up” puff sleeve is at- 
tractive. Designed in sizes 
8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 12 requires 25% yards 
of 35-inch material. 


The ever popular cape 
with its attractive tie col- 
lar is a smart feature of 
this stylish ensemble for 
youthful figures, No. 7822. 
As shown here, checked 
suiting was combined with 























HI Set! 





is this dainty frock for a tiny tot, No. 7841. 
and the tiny puffed sleeves are also finished with tucks. 
months, 1, 2, and 3 years. 


The waist 























plain crepe. Other attractive combinations are navy blue 
crepe with light blue for the blouse, brown with tan, or 
plain material with plaid for the blouse. Designed in sizes 
14, 16, 18, and 20 years, and in sizes 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 18 requires 4 yards of 39-inch material for 
the skirt and cape and 1% yards for the blouse. 


Pleasing in soft bastiste, dotted Swiss, organdie, or voile 
Tucks lend fullness below the yoke 
Designed in sizes 6 
Size 2 requires 154 yards of 35-inch material. 


of this charming morning frock, No. 7799, is topped by a deep 


yoke in pointed outline, forming short sleeve extensions over the top of the 


arm. Printed 


40, and 42 inches bust measure. 


lawn, linen, or gingham is suggested. Designed in sizes 34, 36, 38, 
Size 38 requires 3% yards of 35-inch material. 











Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer- 


Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


for 25 cents. 


Price 15 cents each or two 
For other patterns, send for Spring and Summer Book of Fashions 


containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 10 cents. 








A COLD 


PASSES THRU 
3 STAGES 


And It is Far Easier Relieved in 
the First than in the Second 
or Third Stages! 


AL ordinarily progresses 
through three stages: The Dry 
Stage, the first 24 hours; the Watery 





_ Secretion Stage, from 1 to 3 days; 


and the Mucous Secretion Stage. Once 
a cold gets beyond the first stage it 
is far more difficult to relieve. In fact, 
to let a cold run beyond the first 
stage is frequently courting danger. 


Fourfold Effect for 
Immediate Relief 


The wise thing to do when you feel 
a cold coming on is to take Grove’s 
Laxative Bromo Quinine. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine 
stops a cold quickly because it does 
the four necessary things. It opens 
the bowels. It kills the cold germs 
and fever in the system. It relieves the 
headache and grippy feeling. It tones 
the entire system and fortifies against 
further attack. 


That is the treatment you want 
—complete, thorough and effective. 
Anything less is toying with a cold. 


Safe as Well as Effective! 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine is absolutely 
safe to take. It contains no narcotics and pro- 
duces no bad after-effects. Thousands depend 
upon it year after year as their first aid in case 
of colds or grippe. Every 
drug store in America 
sells Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine. It comes 
in a handy, pocket-size 
box,cellophane-wrapped. 
Get a box today and keep 
it handy as the ‘‘stitch 
in time.’’ There is noth- 
ing ‘‘just as good."* 
















Grove’s 
LAXATIVE 


BROMO 
QUININE 


**I Couldn’t 
Write a Better 
Prescription 
Myself!’’ 


In addition to the regular box of 20 
tablets for 30c, Grove’s Laxative 
Bromo Quinine is now packed and 
sold in convenient pocket-size tins 
containing 40 tablets for 50c. 20 per 
cent more value for your money. 
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Make them on your 
own Sewing Machine 





materials around a little metal 
Guide—and stitch. That’s all there 
is to it. No frames, no looms, no 
tedious hooking. You can learn in 
10 minutes, be expert in 30. It’s as 
easy as straight stitching! 


Send 50c for Complete Set 


This new sewing art is called ' 
Singercraft. It can be done on 
any sewing machine. All you ! 
need is one simple appliance— I 
the Singercraft Guide. Get it at 
nearest Singer Shop (address in 1 
*phone book). Or send coupon 
with 50¢ for complete Singer- ! 
craft Set. Includes Singercraft | 
Guide, hot-iron transfer designs 
suitable for beginners, step-by- ! 
step directions, and many illus- " 
trations of things to make. 





OW you can make colorful deep-pile rugs 

right on your own sewing machine. You 
can make cushions, robes, dress-trimmings, too 
—at no cost for materials. Just cut old garments 
or worn-out silk stockings into rag strips. Or 
unravel old sweaters or mittens. Then wind these 


COST 










iy 





CO. Inc., Dept. C-6 

Singer Bidg. 

New York, N.Y. 
Please send me postpaid the Complete 

Singereraft Set. I enclose 50 centa (money 

order or stamps). 





Name 





Street or R. F. D. 
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City State 








Copyright U.S. A. 1933, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries 











To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say 
“I Saw Your Ad in The Progressive Farmer and 


Southern 


Ruralist.” 











Your Best Garden Book 





New colors, new faces to greet 
you this spring! Your favorites of 
course, further selected and im- 
proved but you’ll thrill over the 
wonderful new flowers and vege- 
tables in the official All-American 
Seleetion. 

New winners for the 1933 flower 
and garden shows, easily grown in 
your own garden. See them pic- 


tured and described for the first 





time in Hastings’ new, 136 page, 
1933 Catalog, the South’s Planting 
Guide. 

A post-card request brings you 
the big garden book by return mail. 
Write Today! 


H.G.HASTINGS CO. 
The Souths Seedsmen 


117 Hastings Ave. 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 





THE BERRY CODE 


PROMISE at all times to keep my 

clothes, my body and my mind clean, 
I will always cultivate those habits 
which will help me to become strong 
physically, mentally, and morally, but I 
will spurn those 





I will always do my duty no matter 
what difficulty may appear. 
I promise not to be content with slip- 


shod or merely passable work. I will 
take an interest in all my work and 
learn to do the 





which will harm 
me. 

I will not speak 
vulgar or profane 
language, get an- 
gry when things 
displease me or al- 
low my mind to 
harbor foolish or 
wicked thoughts. 

I will gladly lis- 
ten to advice of 
older and wiser 
people, but will 
learn to think for 
myself, choose for 
myself, and act 
for myself. 


I will always 








right thing in the 
right way. 

“Order is Heav- 
en's first law.” 
Therefore I will 
be orderly and 
cheerful in all my 
work. When 
working with 
others, I promise 
always to do my 
share and to help 
others do the 
same. 

I will be kind 
in thought, word, 


and act. I will 
bear no grudge or 
ill will toward 








do the right thing 
although I may be 
laughed at and 
the crowd may be against me. 

I will be honest in word and act. I 
will take nothing that does not belong 
to me. I will never do wrong in the 
hope of not being found out. I cannot 
hide the truth from God and myself. 

I will never enter a contest or play 
a game without treating my opponent 
politely and fairly. In all group games 
I will always play for my team and my 
school instead of my own glory. I will 
be a good loser or a generous winner. 


SCREENING FOR 


MARTHA BERRY 


anyone. I will not 
think myself 
above any other 
boy or girl. I will not gossip or speak 
unkindly of any one. 

I will be polite under all circum- 
stances. No Berry boy or girl is ever 
rude, 

I will be devotedly faithful and loyal 
in every relation of life. 

I will walk humbly before God and 
so order my daily life that those with 
whom I come in contact may know that 
I have learned of Him. 


Goop HEALTH 


By T. F. ABERCROMBIE, M. D. 


CREENING is primarily a public 

health necessity and secondarily a 
necessity for comfort and convenience. 
Screening is of great value in in- 
suring comfort against various insects 
which fly by day and by night, many 
of which may also convey disease 
germs to well persons. Inefficient 
screening, which often admits the mos- 
quito and then serves only as a mos- 
quito trap, is an unsound investment. 
If screening is not carefully done and 
annually maintained, it is a useless 
safeguard. 

As a public health measure screening 
against the .mosquitoes, certainly in 
the Southeast, is the most valuable and 
necessary screening that can be done. 


No screen mesh coarser than 16 
should be used because mosquitoes can 
pass through coarse screening. So we 
recommend as most satisfactory 16 or 
18 mesh screen wire cloth, as it is 
termed by hardware merchants. This 
is made of various materials and by 
various processes, but it is not within 
the province of this discussion to rec- 
ommend the best material for the 
home. I will say, however, that the 
most costly at first may be the cheap- 
est in the end because of no corrosion. 
For the interior perhaps galvanized iron 
wire is most used. Along the coast 
bronze or copper is more necessary due 
to salt laden atmosphere. We recom- 
mend the use of copper or bronze on 
permanent homes of established farm- 
ers and home owners; for the tenant 
shack galvanized iron screening should 
suffice. 

The type of lumber used for fram- 
ing is very important. Often inferior 
framing will not last the life of the 


cheapest grade of screening. In some 
states cypress or long leaf yellow pine 
is most satisfactory. It should be sea- 
soned, unwarped, and free from cracks 
and knots. It can be dressed or un- 
dressed lumber, preferably dressed, 
and dimensions cut so as to be easily 
fitted. Screen doors can be made at 
home or can be bought. Screen win- 
dows for the better type of home should 
be a covered well-fitting frame hinged 
at the top of the frame and hooked at 
the bottom. For the tenant home the 
screen wire may be tacked over the 
window framing, thus eliminating cost 
of framing. We advise against the ex- 
tension screen upon which the upper 
window sash rests. These extension 
screens become ill shaped, warped, and 
soon admit insects. 


Good workmanship should be pro- 
cured as well as good material if you 
would separate the occupants of home 
from such insects as are known to 
convey diseases. 


Another point for consideration is 
prevention of rusting of galvanized 
screening. In order to prolong the life 
of the wire it sl.suld be annually brush- 
ed over lightly on both sides with boil- 
ed linseed oil. | 

The individual home owner, before 
screening his home for protection from 
disease conveying insects, as well as 
for comfort, should first visit his state, 
county, or city health department 
which is in a position to give valuable 
information relative to screening. Pub- 
lic health is our greatest asset and un- 






less you frequently consult your public BY 
health officials you are not taking ad- . 
vantage of a valuable free service for | 7 






health protection. 
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SWORDS 


(Continued from page 6) 


Pancho’s numerous abrasions, and 
bathed Mr. Lastra’s battered eye.” 


When the first hot rush of the en- 
counter had passed, Lastra had seen 
Garcia’s dead and wounded carried off 
by a squad from the cuartel under a flag 
of truce. After posting defenders with 
orders to work in relays, maintaining 
a continuous fire on the front of the 
cuartel, he had retired from view for a 
brief period. Now he presented him- 
self—a Lastra the Americans never 
had known—could not have imagined 
a few hours previously. 


An army coat of faded blue, with 
scarlet lapels and festoons of gold 
braid had been drawn from the chest 
in which it had reposed since the days 
of the first Revolution. A heavy hat 
of black felt, with the brim pinned up 
on one side witl a scarlet and blue 
cockade, assisted in giving the inn- 
keeper a distinctive, martial air. The 
epaulets of a Colonel of Infantry on 
his shoulders, the waxed upturn of his 
flowing ebon moustache, contributed 
to the dignity of a figure that had 
grown suddenly imposing. Even the 
slight limp acquired when he fell, and 
the blue-black circle about his eye— 
suffered nobody knew how or from 
whom—accentuated the soldierly air 
he had assumed. 


IS grim, unsmiling humor out- 

cropping, Grant rose and saluted 
soberly—a courtesy which Colonel 
Lastra returned with punctilious grav- 
ity. “You will oblige me greatly by 
remaining, my friend,” he requested. 
“T have desired the Senor Hoorst, and 
the Senor Moon to come here also, that 
we may have the—what you call ?— 
coun-ceel.” 


“About time, I’d say,” Grant return- 
ed dryly. “It always has been my un- 
derstanding that military men council 
first and fight afterward. As we ap- 
pear to have reversed that process a 
little bit of explanation might not be 
altogether out of place.” 


“Of a present soon-ness,” Lastra as- 
sured him. “We will hold the coun- 
ceel as readily as the senors are— 


“Ah! I see them outside, so— 


“Make entrance, gentlemen and se- 
cure seatings!” 


“Now then, shoot,” Grant requested 
bluntly, after Lastra had bowed the 
others to cushioned chairs in the thick 
walled, scantily lit, cosily furnished 
little room. “If you want to please me, 
Pare your palaver down to just what’s 
informative. First off, tell us what 
we're into. I mean—” 


“Your meaning is of a complete 
clarity,” Lastra assured him, seating 
himself gingerly to avoid creasing his 
wide, orange colored sash. “Listen 
with a soberness, then, while I make 
our po-see-tion known. 


“In all Mexico is unrestness, with 
banditry and revolucion much prevail. 
Throughout the republic it is arrange 
that on a noontime of this day, the 
Patriots are to strike at the tiranos in 
all parts of the country. 


“Here in Tamaulipas, we rebel, not 
against the Presidente, but against that 
bloated pig, Garcia, who—” 


[ASTRA paused and held up a hand 

to command silence, holding his 
breath in the intensity of his effort to 
locate the source of, and reason for, a 
renewed outburst of shouting and rifle 
fire somewhere in the neighborhood. 
Finally he smiled in beatific content- 





(Turn to page 33) 





each garment, and the 
pattern number from 
which it was made. 


Make piepemmecicn wate a 


mr can garments illustrated in this advertisement 
will give you some idea of the attractive and 
useful clothing that can be made from empty DIXIE 
CRYSTALS SUGAR Bags. The cotton cloth we use 
for Dixie Crystals bags is strong and durable, and 
will last a long time ... Write today for FREE 
folder showing many garments that 
can be made from Dixie Crystals 
bags, with details as to the 
number of bags required for 





FREE book | = 
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“The Sections 
Sugar 
Ever Sold” 


is refined right here in the South, by South- 
ern labor, and reaches your table fresh and 
free from lumps ... When you buy 
DIXIE CRYSTALS SUGAR, you are not 
only getting fresher sugar, but you are 
helping to give employment to Southern 
men and women. 


SAVANNAH SUGAR REFINING 
CORPORATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 













Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation 
Savannah, Georgia 

Please send me free copy of your booklet on making 

clothing from DIXIE CRYSTALS SUGAR bags 


or Post-Card for 





Address 


today prr>rpp| ox sue 




















FREE-—200 SAMPLES 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO. 120 N. 5TH ST. PHILA., P. 
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Glen Saint Mary 


Nurseries Company 
Fifty Years in Business 

Drastic price reductions on nearly 
all materials, for the rest of the 
spring planting season. 

Write today and let us quote you 
on ROSES, SHRUBS, AZALEAS, 
FRUIT TREES. i 
NOW is the logical time to plant. 
Prices will never be so low again. 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Company 
Box 332, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 
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“Of Making Many Books There Is No End ” 


6 os Preacher was right when he made that observation centuries ago, yet 
even of the many books it isn’t always easy to acquire for our very own 
all we’d like to have. So we are glad to be able to offer to our readers the 
“Jacket Library”—complete, unabridged editions of a few worth while books. 
Twelve volumes are now available, as follows :— 


Alice in Wonderland O Green Mansions 
—Lewis Carro —W. H. Hud 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer d O Under the Greenwood Tree erie 
—Mark Twain —Thomas Hardy 
The Way of All Flesh 
L. Stevenson —Samuel Butler 


Treasure Island Oo 
The Golden Treasury of Song and O The Merchant of Venice 
Oo 





erse—Palgrave —Shakespeare 
Tales of Sherlock Holmes The New Testament 

—Conan Doyle 
Emerson’s Ponve O Pere Goriot 





. W. Emerson 





—Balzac 
These books, nicely printed and durably bound, cost only 20 cents per copy 
postpaid or $2 for the set of 12. Send your order to 
Young People’s Department 
The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 













Birmingham, Ala. 
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THE farm women around Clayton, Indiana, find the tele- 


phone helpful in planning activities of their home eco- 
nomics clubs. Because of it, they are able to quickly notify 
each other of the place and the time of meetings. Through 
its help, a good attendance to all meetings is assured, and 
the interest of every one is maintained. 

Any one who has a telephone is not isolated. It keeps 
you in touch with the world no matter how far away the 
nearest neighbor may be, or how many miles to town. 

With the help of the telephone, you transact business 
quickly or lighten the heart of a homesick child. You know 
it is always handy in case of emergency — that it will deliver 

~ your urgent voice to doctor or veterinarian — that it serves 
you faithfully, rain or shine. 


A BELL SYSTEM ADVERTISEMENT 





































KINKADE GARDEN TRACT 





tisements RELIABLE. If in writ- 
ing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist,”’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within 30 days from date of 
order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed 
an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if 
from any fraudulent misrepresen- 
tation in our advertising columns. 
We cannot try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable business 
houses and their patrons, however ; 
nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real 
buyers should \personally investi- 
gate land before purchasing; or 
advertising of stocks, bonds, and 
securities, because while we admit 
orly those we believe reliable, we 
cannot guarantee either the value 
of or the returns from securities; 
neither does this guarantee cover 
advertisers who have become bank- 
rupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
AND SOUTHERN RURALIST 











and Power Lawnmower o~ 

APractical, Proven PowerCultivator for 

Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, Y 

Florists, Nurserymen,Fruit Growers. 
Reduced Prices - Easy Terms 

American Farm Machine Co. 

1040 33rd Av.SE. Minneapolis,Minn. 


Our Advertisements 
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Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progres- 
sive Farmer-Ruralist adver- 


to know, when rushed 
at planting time, just 
what the seeds for your 
crops will cost. 


such loss results 


estate, because 







Send us your name and address and we 
will mail you at regular intervals, a 
helpful publication — ‘‘Wood’s Crop 
Special’. It suggests the best crops 
to plant—gives latest prices on field 
and garden seed, fertilizers and other 
supplies. A helpful service that costs 
you nothing. 


T. W. Woop & SONS, 
Seedsmen Since 1879 
Richmond, Va. 
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HE weather or something else 

nearly always keeps us from plant- 
ing things in the garden according to 
schedule. However, the time has now 
arrived when we can’t put off much 
longer the planting of the early or semi- 
hardy vegetables if we are to get the 
most from them. 

Early in March I shall put in any of 
the following which have not already 
been planted: Cabbage plants, onion 
plants, onion seed and sets, beets, car- 
rots, kale, lettuce plants and_ seed, 
mustard, English peas, Irish potatoes, 
radishes, spinach, and spring turnips. 
All of these are quite hardy and will 
stand considerable cold, and should be 
planted this month even in the upper 
part of our territory. I want some of 
each of these dozen vegetables in my 
garden, and I believe no garden is com- 
plete without them. I advise all to do 
as I do—plant heavily to those most 
liked by our own folks and sparingly 
of those not liked so well. I believe, 
however, that every gardener wiil find 
it desirable to plant some of each of 
these. 

My lettuce plants for producing 
heads were set in the open last month. 
Those who haven’t already set some 
should do so now. For leaf lettuce I 
shall sow some in rows this month, 
leaving it quite thick in the row so it 
will bleach or be crisp. For the head 
lettuce, I set the plants 12 to 15 inches 
apart in the row. 


I sow my radishes rather thick and 
don’t thin out, as a small crisp root is 
best. While there isn’t much to rad- 
ishes in the way of food value, they are 
quite tasty and appetizing, and I make 
three to five plantings between Feb- 
ruary and April at intervals of about 
two to three weeks. I plant the little 
round, red ones, as I prefer them to the 
long rooted kinds. 


ALWAYS take a chance on a row 

or two of roasting ear corn by 
planting between March 15 and 30. In 
the Lower South, late February to 
early March is none too early. Here in 
the Mid-South I seldom have it killed 
when planted late in March. In ex- 
treme upper part or mountainous sec- 
tions, better delay planting until next 
month. I plant some of Trucker’s 
Favorite and Whipple’s Early Yellow. 
Both are good early roasting ear varie- 
ties. I will continue to plant a row or 
two every three weeks until five to six 
plantings are made. In this way an 





How My GARDEN GROWS 
By L. A. NIVEN 


almost continuous supply of roasting 
ears will be had. 

I want to again warn against depend- 
ing on Bermuda onions or those grown 
from sets for keeping over winter. The 
Bermuda is an especially fine and mild 
onion, but will not keep for any great 
length of time. Neither will those 
grown from sets. For this purpose, 
plant seed now of some of the better 
varieties, such as Yellow Globe Dan- 
vers, etc, 

No variety of English pea for the 
South is so well adapted for either 
fresh use or canning, as the Early 
Alaska. In late February or early 
March, I usually make my second 
planting of these, especially for can- 
ning. Because this vegetable is so eas- 
ily canned and keeps so well I suggest 
that all of my gardening friends plant 
and can heavily of them. And don’t 
forget that the English pea is a cool 
weather vegetable, and will not pro- 
duce well after the weather gets hot. 
Therefore, plant now. 


OR those who do not have a few 

strawberries in their garden, I urge 
the setting of a few plants this month 
or early next. Set 15 to 18 inches apart 
in rows 3% to 4 feet wide. Plant on 
rich and well prepared ground. Culti- 
vate throughout the summer and early 
fall and see what good eating will re- 
sult the following spring. The Klon- 
dyke and Aroma are two of the best all 
round varieties. The new Blakemore 
is also especially good, and is gaining 
in popularity fast. Missionary is well 
liked in much of the lower part of our 
territory where the soil is sandy. There 
are other good varieties. The main 
point is to plant some now. 

This is also a good time for setting 
some blackberries, dewberries, and 
raspberries. The cultivated blackberry 
and dewberry are so much better 
than the wild kind that a few of each 
should be found in every home garden. 
Give plenty of space, three to four feet 
apart in rows five to six feet wide. 
Grow the plants this year and they will 
bear fruit next, as berries are always 
borne only on second year wood. Be- 
cause it is a cool climate berry, it is 
probably not advisable to plant rasp- 
berries in the lower half of the South. 


It is a great temptation to plant the 
whole garden as soon as spring weather 
arrives, but this is a mistake. To be 
worth the most, the garden must -be a 
year round proposition. 






























































SWEET POTATOES FROM TREATED AND UNTREATED SEED 
The potatoes above came from disease free seed dipped and then bedded in new or 
disease free soil. They were 71.4 per cent No. 1’s and 28.6 per cent No. 2’s. Those 
shown below came from unselected and untreated seed bedded in same old bed, and 
were 39.3 per cent No. 1’s; 25 per cent No. 2’s; and 35.7 per cent No. 3’s. The per acre 
yield was 267 bushels as compared to 194, counting all grades. a 
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This Matter of Rust 
By W. C. LASSETTER 
ee HAT in the world is the matter 


with that cotton?” 

The speaker was a farmer friend 
from about two miles away. He and 
all members of his family had come to 
spend Sunday with us, as was quite 
the conventional thing to do in those 
days. After dinner all male members 
of the two families had set out to 
walk around. This too was the cus- 
tomary thing to do on such delightful 
occasions. Walking around meant to 
“look over the crops.” 

When the question was asked we 
had just come up to a patch across the 
railroad. Although it was only Au- 
gust what little cotton there was, was 
nearly all open. The leaves had turned 
yellow, then brown, curled up, and 
dropped off. The bolls were small, 
knotty, many of them one-sided, and 
showed plain signs of premature open- 
ing. Some spots in the field were 
worse than others. Plants were 
dwarfed and fruiting scarce. 


“What in the world’s the matter?” 
The inquisitor knew full well what the 
trouble was. 

“Rust,” came the answer. 


“Rust?” repeated our guest. “What 
makes it?” he asked. 
“TI reckon it needs a little more kai- 
nit,” the host replied. “The man workin’ 
this didn’t use but about 200 pounds of 
guano to the acre, maybe not that much. 
That wouldn’t have been enough if 
there’d been twice the kainit in it.” 
“What are you going to do?” was 
the next question. 
“Ain’t nothing you can do now,” 
was the answer. “This crop’s made. 
This land needs rest. I'll have to see 
if I can’t sow oats here, and then peas. 
But whenever I put cotton back here 
I'll give it more guano and a good dose 
of kainit.” 


HAT was quite a few years ago. 
Good farmers in those days who 
read the farm papers and kept up with 
the work of the agricultural experi- 
ment stations were led to try a little 
more kainit in the fertilizer used on 
land where cotton rusted. Results con- 
vinced them and they came to believe 
in it as strongly as they believed in the 
value of guano itself. 

Early experiment station work in 
the South showed decided results in 
the control of rust with kainit. Dug- 
gar in Southern Field Crops says: 
“Any treatment of the soil and any ap- 
plication of fertilizers that promote a 
healthy but not excessive growth of 
the cotton plant increase its resistance 
to rust. On very poor sandy soils the 
application of potash usually enables 
the plant to resist the disease . . . For 
this -purpose. . . 100 pounds of 
kainit per acre is advisable.” 


Some good farmers of our ac- 


WATCH this “Caterpillar” Tractor hustle a big 
load over a loose, mellow plowed field — deliver- 
ing 80% and more of the total power its rugged 
engine develops at the drawbar! The broad 
tracks are geared to the ground — giving plank- 
like support, and forming smooth rails to carry 
the “Caterpillar’s” weight along on top of the 
soil— gripping surely because 20 or more wide 
grousers keep their firm hold. Rolling resis- 
tance is minimized—wasteful slip is eliminated. 

Other advanced features fit the “Caterpillar” 
Tractor for these thrifty times. For example, the 


&: 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


+s 8 A CF CG B® 


uit 
COUNT THE HORSE-POWER 
TT 
IT KEEPS HARNESSED! 


strong, simplified transmission employs heavy- 
duty, multiple-plate steering clutches to give 
unmatched ease and accuracy of control —and at 
the same time to do away with the need for a 
power-eating differential gearing! 

No “boarder” horse-power to swill your fuel 
or waste your time—the “Caterpillar” track-type 
Tractor convincingly contradicts the expensive 
notion that pulling capacity depends upon mere 
engine size. The “Caterpillar” has power, weight 
and traction in correct balance — that’s why it 
assures better, quicker, cheaper farming results! 






Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 


(There’s a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor 
profitably on my farm? AG-10-3 
Size of farm Chief crop 
Power now used 
Name aS eee 
Address 
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60 Meyalelaatctarae 6°, 


For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one in 
every community, 3 ft. high, 16 in. r 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 lbs. All | 

Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran- in Advance of Change 
teed. Write for information, 
American Memorial Company ; 

Mew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 106 New Albany,Iné, | pest. 8-18. 1489 Piedmont Ave., Atianta, Ga.| Ruralist subscriber moving from one place 





When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, 2 Weeks 





| 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer- 


to another will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 





quaintance in Georgia for years 
have made it a rule to use 50 pounds 
of muriate of potash to the acre 
in addition to a heavy application of 
complete fertilizer. Fifty pounds of 
muriate is equivalent to 125 pounds of 
20 per cent kainit. 


In addition to adequate quantities of 
phosphorus and nitrogen the Alabama 
Experiment Station recommends a 
minimum application of 100 pounds of 
| kainit on the cotton lands of Alabama, 





GIANT BUTTER 


The Most Wonderful Bean in the World 


A record breaki FOOD PRODUCER. Comes from the 
ground in a few Ss and grows to a height of two feet 
On a strong sturdy stalk. This bean produces PROFUSELY. 
We have counted over 100 BLOSSOMS on ONE stalk. The 
pods grow straight out from the stalk and the bean itself 
-Is_ often the size of a SILVER DOLLAR. Has Wonderful 
FOOD VALUE, Will grow ere. After three years 
of experimen we now offer this delicious vegetable for 
10c a pkt.; 3 for 25c; 7 for 50c; or 15 pkts. for $1.00 by 
mail postpaid. 


Rundle Murphy Co., 21 State St., Westport, Conn. 





address, giving both old and new postoffice 


|| address and date you want the paper started 
B E A N at the new address. 

Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
torm to use:— 


“My paper has been ms to R. F.D. 
3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, - 
“JOHN W. SMITH.” 





while for much land in the state they 
recommend 200 pounds to the acre. 


In the light of past experience and in 
view of the comparatively light appli- 
cations of fertilizers during the past 
two years it is logical to expect the 
Prevalence of rust to an unusual extent 
in 1933. And losing half your crop be- 
Cause of rust is no laughing matter. 








from the e First Crop 
his first ripe tomatoes came from the Burb: 


Nha) Zz 60 seeds 10c. 3 pkts. 25¢, 7 pkts. 50c, or 15 pkts. $ 











We are anxious to please our readers by 

NEW BURBANK TOMATO Prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of ‘service. 

LUTHER BURBANK’S NEW CREATION 


—_ 4 
Au vs 
th ny ie 4 . Mr. Burbank’s wonderful genius has created a tomato that from seeds planted) Whe 
fj ft x 7 in open ground, BEARS FRUIT EARLIER THAN PLANTS. Mr. Burbank e 
Uy } \ a makes the remarkable statement that ‘‘a second crop of tomatoes has been grown 
/ | he Seed of th i Crop.”” A. I. Root, editor of Bee Culture, states that 
i} | = he planted Burbank Tomato Seed when his Lead tomato plants were budding, yet 
m Ruralist 


Burbank. 
Besides being the Earliest Tomato in the World the Burbank is also Blight 
Proof, a big besrer, very solid and of fine flavor. eee packages sold. Pkt. of 
is . r 


GREEN’S FARMS SEED CO., 460 State St., Westport, Conn. | 4 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 























FIRST 


DAN BICKLEY 
Lexington 
South Carolina 


PRIZE 
















Dan Bickley knows how to grow corn. For five years he has 
been a prize winner in the 4-H Boys Corn Club; also was 
awarded the Southern Railroad’s Trophy Cup for the best 
corn in eight southern states. 
intelligent farming. 

This young champion believes in using the best fertilizers. 
The prize winning corn pictured above was top-dressed with 100 Ibs. of 
Arcadian Nitrate of Soda per acre. 


Results like this come from 


No Wonder er A D uccessful Farmers Insist on 


pRcAd ADI4 N 
N ITRATE OF SODA 


By official tests Arcadian Nitrate of Soda is proved richest in 


Nitrogen. 


It is made in the South by American working-men. It 


is packed in full, even net-weight bags. No weight of bags to pay for. 
Based on Nitrogen content, Arcadian Nitrate of Soda brings the 
farmer his vitally needed Nitrogen at lowest unit cost. It will pay 
YOU to use it for cotton, corn and all crops. 


SEND TODAY for Valuable Pocket Memo Book 


It has ruled pages for personal notes, cash records, expense 
memos; planting dates, etc., etc. It gives also many helpful 
facts of interest, importance and profit to farmers. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me the FREE Memo Book 
My chief crops are ..............-...--.--00-----+- 
I use each year .........00......-...0----- 

I a i gs casochddecsdevbieanedoswnunis 





..Tons of Nitrate of f Soda. 


EO i ainscenc-ccctan scemmcrreeteeeoe 














PROFITS 


Are Within Reach of Every 
Farmer Using “Classified”’ 











Are You Out of a Job? 










If You Need Money Send 

Me Your Name and I'll 

Show You How You Can 
Start Making Up To 


412 A DAY 


On My New’ Plan of 


F YOU are out of work or afraid of losing your 
job, or if your salary has been cut—then you're 


just the person I’m looking for, I’ve got a good 
Opening for you right now—a wonderful propo- 
sition that offers a chance to start right in at 

.75 a day and quickly advance to $12 or even 
$15 in a day—in pleasant, dignified work that 
will be a revelation to you. You can devote full 
time or spare time. I’ll never lay you off or fire 
you. With my proposition you'll be sure of 
steady year-round work. 


$12 a Day — All Year ’Round 


Send me your name so I can lay bona fide PROOF before 
you. I’ll show you how Sol. Korenblit, of New York, 
made $110 in a single week! H. L. Lennon writes, “I 
went out Friday, morning and mde $39.62 in 714 hours.”’ 
ane. Eva McCutchen. of: Oklahoma, quit a $10-a-week 
office job and made $26.55 profit the very first day. Mrs. 
Jewel Hackett, of Ohio, cleared $33 in 7 hours. These big 
earnings of a few of my Distributors show the wonderful 
possibilities. And right now I am ready to offer you a 
Di peoetson even ‘etter than the one I gave these people! 
may wonder at making such big money as this even 
in hard times. But my new plan of introductory package 
doing exactly that for hundreds. The 
Package’’ Plan is simple. Your new job will be 
to distribute introductory packages of my line to people ir. 
your neighborhood. After they have used these products 








and see how they save money, they give you their orders 
for full size packages. You handle the money and deliver 
the goods. And you KEEP a big share of every dollar we 
take in as your pay. Pay for delivering 35 trial packages 
a day will be $8.75 a day—regular and stezdy, 


No Money — Just Send Name 


I don’t want your money. All I want is a chance to lay 
the facts before you so you can decide for yourself. If you 
want a sure, steady chance to make $8.75 to $12 a day— 
with an old, reliable, million-dollar manufacturing com- 
pany—then mail the coupon and see how easy it is to 
start on _my “Trial Package’ Plen. ‘You require no 
Earnings start at once. Don’t miss this chance. 
It doesn’t cost anything to investigate. You can’t lose by 
mailing the coupon, so do it today—RIGHT NOW! 


ALBERT MILLS, Employment Mer. 
973 Monmouth 7a Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send me the Free Facts and ue me how I can start at 
once earning from $8.75 to $12 a Day. 


(Please Print or Write Piainly.} 3581 


I SEE BY THE ADS 


‘By BILL CASPER 


SEE by the ads where it looks like 

some young fellow got himself all 
wrapped up in this paper. They must 
be twins. They sure do look alike. I 
like the looks of 
them overalls one 
of them’s got on. 
Another thing I 
like about them I 
see by the scales 
down there they 
ain’t all starch. I 
see the name is 
Lee. I guess I'll 
ask about that 
kind next time I 
go to town. 








BILL CASPER 


I see by the ads 
in this paper 
where it’s cheaper to have water in the 
house. Times is always changin’. 
When I was a boy we didn’t have noth- 
ing but oak water buckets in the well. 
Marthy’s got a little song she still sings 
about a old oak bucket. Then the 
stores got to sellin’ tin buckets or these 
here galvanized buckets they call them. 
They was a lot lighter to handle, but 
the water itself was just as heavy. But 
now? Shucks! Folks has took to put- 
tin’ in these new contraptions and run- 
nin’ the water in pipes right up to the 
trough and right in to the kitchen 
where most of it is used. I reckon next 
thing you know they’ll be puttin’ a at- 


tachment on the wash pan so you won’t 
have to pick it up to throw the water 
out. I could invent something to tip 
the pan up but I don’t know how to 
make it throw the water hard enough 
to get it out in the yard. These here 
systems I see by the ads in this paper 
don’t cost near the money I thought it 
would. 

Well, I swan! I see aad in this paper 
I don’t recollect seein’ in a long long 
time. What you reckon it is. Sody 
crackers. I recollect the day you 
never seen sody crackers in anything 
but a barrel. Now it don’t make no 
difference if the storekeeper has just 
set a sack of fertilizer in the wagon for 
you he can get the crackers for you 
without wipin’ his hands off on his 
pants. Because these fine crackers 
comes in a clean pasteboard box just 
the size you want to buy. This is such 
a nice lookin’ box I think I'll ask for 
this kind next time Marthy asks me to 
get crackers. 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
they got something for cotton now to 
keep it from all dyin’ about the time 
you get it chopped out. If that’s so, 
then I want some of it. I bet you I’ve 
lost more cotton by it takin’ a notion 
to die about choppin’ time than the 
average fellow plows up. I want to 
find out what this stuff cost and how 
much trouble it is to put on. 


BUSINESS NEWS FOR FARMERS 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


ts having read the Goodyear 
advertisement on page 2 of this 
issue and having noted the remarkably 
low prices at which automobile tires of 
really good quality are being offered, 
we were very much surprised to re- 
ceive the following telegram :— 

“Since our advertisement on the 
inside cover of your March issue 
went to press prices of the New 
Pathfinder Tire quoted there have 
been materially reduced. For the 
new lower prices see your Goodyear 
Tire dealer.” 

If tire prices are going to be any 
lower than those quoted in the ad, 
we personally intend to see our 
Goodyear dealer. We commend that 
idea to our readers. 


1 Me 
We've been wondering, where, 
when, and how we were going to 


get that next suit. After having seen 
the Savannah Sugar Refining Corpora- 
tion advertise- 
ment on page 19 
of this issue we 
believe we see 
an opportunity. 
Thinking  per- 
haps to cinch 
the argument 
and prove it’s 
quite the thing 
to do, Ernest 
Dallis of John- 
son-Dallis A d- 
vertising Agen- 
cy, sent us the 
accompanying 
picture of Governor Talmadge of 
Georgia dressed in a sugar sack suit. 
In view of our anxiety about the much 
needed new suit we promptly yielded 
to this convincing display and an ur- 
gent request has been registered at 
home that hereafter all sugar sacks be 
carefully pressed and that none of them 

















Eugene Talmadge, 
Governor of Georgia 





be allowed to be stained with dish- 


water. 
i me oh 


Again some of the leading farm 
machinery manufacturers are offer- 
ing to accept payment of part of the 
purchase price of machinery on the 
basis of specified prices for cotton, 
corn, and wheat. 

Again we want to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the valuable 
service that can be given them by 
our advertisers. All advertisers are 
glad to furnish information relative 
to the best use of their products for 
best results. Those listed herewith 
have published booklets or pam- 
phlets ready for distribution. 


Page 
Crop Price Guarantee, International 
SOUOGNEE Gas nas cpavctncnbenstevunses 
Jim veg 4 Bargain Book, Brown 
Pease. Te WIRES, oc ch ocaleYasdecceannes 23 
Self heating iron, free trial, Akron 
RM oT icin anieg een deuanop'atiaed tanees 
De TOR hans rhhctnccevecicesas 18, 20, 21 


Winter Menu Magic, Uneeda Bakers.. 15 
Marbles, Progressive Farmer-Ruralist. 15 








Singercraft Guide, Singer.............- 18 
How to Work Your Horses More Profit- 
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COTTON AND CORN VARIETIES 
By L.O. BRACKEEN 


HE Alabama Experiment Station 

has made extensive tests of varie- 
ties of cotton and corn in all sections 
of the state. On the basis of these 
comparative tests varieties are recom- 
mended for the various sections. Any 
variety selected from these lists can 
be expected to give good results in the 
section for which it is named. 


Varieties of Corn 


HE five leading varieties of corn 

with yields in bushels of grain per 
acre for the three-year period, 1930- 
32, are given for the different sections 
of Alabama as follows :— 

North Alabama: Whatley (Hudson), 
37.9: Hastings, 37.8; Douthit (Dou- 
thit), 37.0; Mosby (Graham), 26.2; 
Indian Chief (Yellow), 36.5. 


Central Alabama: Mosby (Graham), 
26.2; Indian Chief (Yellow) 25.0; 
Whatley (Hudson), 24.8; Hastings, 
24.6; Mosby (Delta), 24.1. 


South Alabama: Whatley (Hudson), 
33.7; Whatley (Whatley Bros.), 33.3; 
Douthit (Douthit), 32.4; Hastings, 
31.1; Pee Dee No. 5, 30.1. 


Varieties of Cotton 


HE five leading varieties listed ac- 

cording to yield of lint cotton per 
acre are given as follows with the av- 
eraged yield in pounds of lint cotton 
per acre and the average length of 
staple in 1-32 inches for a three-year 
period :— 

North Alabama: D. & P. L. 10, 474 
—29.2; Half and Half, 467—25.4; 
Rucker, 465—25.7; D. & P. L. 4-8, 
436—29.5; Cook 1627 (Williamson), 
417—27.9. 

Central Alabama: Half and Half, 
459—25.0; Rucker, 444—25.8; Cook 
307 (Rhyne), 443—27.5; D. & P. L. 10, 
436—30.0; Cook 1627 (Williamson), 
433—28.1. 

Black Belt: Rucker, 273—25.7 ; Dixie 
Triumph (Williamson), 272—30.6; 
Cook 1627 (Williamson), 266-—28.9; 
Gook 1010, 259—27.4; Half and Half, 
259—26.2. 

Wilt Infested Area of Alabama: 


Cook 307 (Rhyne), 380—27.2; Cook 
27—54, 373—28.0; Cook 307 (Ward), 
365—27.3; Toole (Council), 358—28.2; 
Dixie Triumph (Marrett), 358—29.4. 


The varieties are listed according to 
yield of lint cotton per acre. Several 
of the varieties listed as the five lead- 
ing have a staple length of less than 
% (28-32) of an inch. The Experi- 
ment Station does not recommend va- 
rieties of cotton that produce staple 
less than 7% of an inch. 





SPRING DAIRYING PRACTICE 
By P. O. DAVIS 

N EXPENSIVE mistake in dairy- 

ing is to reduce feed and depend 
upon pasture too early in the spring. 
Immediate reduction in milk flow, 
weakened condition of cows, and less 
milk in the summer are results of this 
practice. 


Early grass is largely water. It is 
very low in nutrients; hence full feed- 
ing of hay and concentrates should be 
continued until grass is sufficient to 
warrant reduced feeding. Reduction 
in the quantity of silage or other suc- 
culent feed may be made earlier for 
grass takes the place of it. 


If full feeding is continued after 
cows are turned on pasture they will 
gradually adjust their ration without 
injury to themselves, milk flow will in- 
crease, and their condition will im- 
prove. The best pasture will produce 
only enough feed for a cow producing 
20 pounds or less of milk daily. Early 
pasture will not do this. Hence, the 
necessity for continued feeding of hay 
as well as grain or concentrate. 


The rule for feeding grain to a dairy 
cow on good pasture is :— 


Up to 20 pounds of milk daily one 
pound of grain for each seven pounds 
of milk; 20 to 25 pounds of milk, one 
pound grain for each six of milk; 25 
to 30 pounds of milk, one pound of 
grain to each five pounds of milk; 30 
and up, one pound of grain to each four 
pounds of milk. 





COTTON & CORN 


PLANTERS 
AND DRILLS 




















ECK Row |SINGLE SEED and 
REVERSE FEED 


McCORMICK- DEERING Line 


sold by the McCormick-Deering dealer near you 


The McCormick Deering Tip- 
Top Cotton-and-Corn Planter 
offers you a sure way to cut 
costs. Choice of single-seed or 
reverse-feed planting mecha- 
nism. Built in 1- and 2-row 
sizes. Tractor hitch available 
for the 2-row on special order. 





A New Liberal 
Crop Price Guaranty 


Ask the McCormick- 
Deering dealer for full 
details of the new Crop 
Price Guaranty which 
now applies to all Mc- 
Cormick - Deering farm 
machines. 











HETHER you need planters for 2000 

acres or 20, the McCormick-Deering line 
offers you the best to be had in planting per- 
fection and efficiency. Old-reliable, time-proven 
features ...simplified design that makes opera- 
tion easy and accuracy certain... wider range 
of adaptability ...easier ways of making the 
planters conform to special requirements ... 
that’s what you want in a planter and that’s 
what you get when you invest in a McCor- 
mick-Deering. 

Pea-and-bean attachments, fertilizer attach- 
ments, and planting accessories to meet special 
conditions are readily obtainable. Get in touch 
with the McCormick-Deering dealer at once 
and have him demonstrate these planters so 
you can make your own comparisons. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 








OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 




















A POEM FOR THE TIMEs: “IF” 


FOR these days when so many farmers are fighting a desperate 
economic battle, it is probably well enough to turn from our usual 
“Poems of Nature and Country Life” and consider instead a 
magnificent poem of courageous philosophy such as Kipling’s 
“Tf? :— 











If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you, 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your master; 
If you can think—and not make thought your aim, 

If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the same; 

If you can bear to hear the truth you've spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 

Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools; 


If you can make one heap of ail your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
. And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
nd never breathe a word about your loss; 
If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: ‘Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
r walk with kings nor lose the common touch, 

If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 

If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 

And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, my son! 


—RUDYARD KIPLING, 














$ TOP Coughs «Colds 


before serious trouble develops. Use 


ond $1.20 at drug stores or 


Gives quick relief. Used 40 years. 60c 
SPOHN MEDICAL CO., Goshen, Ind. 


ADVERTISING PAYS 


when it reaches those who are interested in the 
products for sale. This is especially true for the 
advertisers in The Progressive Farmer-Southern 
Ruralist who are reaching over 850,000 farmers 
in the South. They find a ready market for 
their products. You, too, will find the pages of 
The Progressive Farmer-Southern Ruralist an 
unsurpassed advertising medium for your wares, 










direct. 
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Brown 


a 
ence and Poultry Netting /3i¥ 
Write now for my new 160 page pans g It ; 

uotes the biggest bargains ever offered on DO 


I'll Save y 
Moneyon Poultry hh is 


Steel Poultry Fence, stiff stay style. 


Also on Netting, Barb Wire, Posts, Gates, 


Supplies, Baby Chicks, Paint, Roofing 


etc. Jim Brown fencing is sold = 


Direct from Factory—Freight Pai 


fence has proved its merit by years of service. Over 1,300,000 


customers. My free book tells why it’s the most durable fencing made. 
Why pay more than my prices? Write for 67-8) 


Jim Brown’s New Low Price Catalog Free 


i You'll find a big worth while saving on everything shown in this book. Not cate 
will you find a big difference in price, but the high QUALITY of everything I sell 


is known the country over. Everything is made so g 


that it is sold with a money back 


guarantee of satisfaction. You take absolutely no risk—we ship orders within 24 hours from 
time received. No waiting—no delay. Write for free catalog now. Jim Brown. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 


Dept. 5557 MEMPHIS, TENN. 











































































































‘ Orcuarp Branp Arsenical for 
Codling Moth Control 


C"] #3 For those growers who have been unsuccessful 

in establishing effective control of codling moth, 

General Chemical Company has developed an 

ARSENICAL POISON PLUS. This product ‘As- 

tringent Lead’’ has been field tested over a wide 

mm) range of country, under varied climatic condi- 

a) tions, and in the hands of varied operators. 

, It has demonstrated a consistent superiority of 

als ae cael from 15% to 30% over standard “‘leads’’ and 40% 
ORCHARD BRAND over the most promising “‘leads’’ substitutes. 

QUALITY The new “Astringent Lead” costs the grower no 

in Spray and Dust more than the standard product. It is used in 

Materials including _ identically the same manner, with the same dos- 


Dritomic Sulphur ages, and same compatibility, as the standard 

Apple Dritomic Sulphur _ lead arsenates. Wherever you have used ‘lead’? 
Calcium Arsenate on pome fruits, you can use the more effective 
_ Arsenite of Zinc new Orchard Brand product. 

Mote Sulphate 4% INVESTIGATE! We have reproduced in the 
ra og descriptive folder, a ge vo oe of the com- 
nih Duns parative results with “Astringent Lead’? and 

ep standard “Lead”? in six principal apple growin 


centers. You will want to see by just how muc 


the new product excelled, and where. 


FOR 1933 
THE COMPANY OFFERS YOU 
THE CHOICE OF STANDARD 
ORCHARD BRAND ARSEN- 
ATE OF LEAD or THE NEW 
“ASTRINGENT LEAD” 


General Chemical Company, 4o Rector Street, New York 


Providence, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Montezuma (Ga.), Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Send me your descriptive folder on the new ASTRINGENT LEAD”. 
a ce eS 
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Given—Checker Board 
Cake Pan 


With Checker Board Cake Recipe 


The illustration shows but one of the many 
combinations you can use in making your cakes 
with this novel Checker Board Cake Pan Set. 
You have often seen cakes made up in attrac- 
tive colors, It’s really very simple. This set 
of three 9-inch pans and circular mold will per- 
mit your making cakes in any color combina- 
tion. Anyone can do it after they have mixed 
up their first batter in one or more colors. 


Appetizing Cakes In 
Attractive Colors 


For special occasions, the Checker Board Cake 
Pan Set offers an ideal way of making cake in 
color combinations to fit the occasion, such as 
Hallowe’en, Saint Patrick’s Day, Christmas, for 
Valentine parties and patriotic days. Your cakes 
will be the envy of the neighbors by using this 
cake pan set and many of your friends will wonder 
how you have been able to make such dainty, 
tempting cakes. With each cake pan set, we 
send you a diagram for your first color combi- 
nation and a delightful cake recipe. 

The Checker Board Cake Set will be sent you complete with 
diagram and recipe for sending us only one subscription at 
$1.00 for four years. 


Our Offer! 
ADDRESS OFFICE NEAREST YOU 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 


Raleigh, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 












WHEN IS A PLACE “DEAD”? 
Y Dear Young Folks :— 

I am a great believer in an all- 
round life and I trust that as you travel 
through 1933 you will be developing 
head, heart, hands, and health, as the 
4-H motto has it. I enjoy socials and 
good movies and athletics and books; 
flowers and birds and bugs and music; 
stars and crops and animals all alike. 
One day last fall I found on our farm 
a single plant of Spiranthes cernua, a 
dainty little orchid called Ladies 
Tresses. The nearest I had ever found 
it before was six miles away and it 
gave me as great a thrill as that mem- 
orable baseball victory when I leaped 
a brush pile in left field to pull in a 
long fly and catch a man going home. 


Early these February mornings on 
my way to the lot to milk I observe the 
conspicuous summer star group known 
as Scorpio or the Scorpion (and it’s one 
of the few constellations that to me 
does look like its name) already rising 
in the southeast, and, knowing that it 
speaks of July days on the way again, 
marvel at the eternal return of the sea- 
sons. Often there go dancing through 
my mind the graceful steps of the Vir- 
ginia reel, and I wish that more of our 
young folks knew it, instead of some 
of the so-called dances which we all 
know are not dances at all. 


Then as readily I can sit down for 
a quiet hour with books—and I hope 
many, many of you will take advantage 
of that book offer announced last 
month. D. W. Smith of Mississippi 
says that it has been recreation for two 
generations to gather beads around the 
site of an Indian chief’s home on their 
farm. Relic collecting is delightful 
recreation to me too. 


You see, young folks, I have a strong 
conviction that no place is dead unless 
the young folks themselves are men- 
tally and spiritually dead. You don’t 
know how much alive any cormmunity 
can be if the young folks themselves 
are alive, nor what an endless store- 
house of treasures every community 
holds until you become alive to them. 
Neither parties nor athletics nor 
books nor the outdoor nor any other 
one thing is all of life. There’s some- 
thing to be gained from all—and the 
treasures lie all about us. 


Yours for a full 1933, 


BUILD BIRD HOUSES NOW 


O' MAKE friends with all the birds, 
put up homes for them early so 
they will become accustomed to the 
new houses before nesting time or so 
that homes will be waiting for them 
as they arrive from Central and South 
America. In the South bluebirds, 
gourd martins, chickadees, Carolina 
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wrens, yellowhammers, screech owls, 
and sparrow hawks are some of the 
species that. will occupy houses built 
by man. Never use tin or other metal 
for bird houses. Rustic and natural 
looking homes can be made from hol- 
low limbs and logs. In making from 
sawed material, the U. S. Department 


of Agriculture recommends _ these 
sizes :— " 
Diameter 
Species Floor Depth Ent’r, 
Bivenird:..st.<+5% 5 by 5 8 *6 1% 
Gourd martin.... 6by 6 6 * 214 
Carolina wren.... 4by4 6-8 *1-6 1% 
Chickadee ....... 4by4 8-10 *6-8 1% 
Yellow bee martin 4by4 8-10 *6-8 2 
Sparrow hawk.... 8by 8 12-15 *9-12 2 


*Entrance above floor 


(All dimensions are in inches.) 

Several designs for homes are shown 
on this page. If you want to know 
more about making homes for other 
species, and where and how to locate 
them, as well as to obtain many differ- 
ent plans, write to Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for a copy 
of free Farmers’ Bulletin 1456, Homes 
for Birds. 


The accompanying sketch shows 
some attractive, easily made homes for 
birds. At the left is a long gourd or 
gourd squash made into a _ regular 
apartment house for martins. The floor 
partitions should be about 8 inches 
apart. The house on the post is de- 
signed for wrens. The next house, 
swung on wires, is a hollow limb with 
top and hinged bottom (to facilitate 
cleaning) for bluebird or yellow bee 
martin. On the right is a flicker house 
made of slabs, with bark side out. The 
extension at the back makes it easy to 
nai it to a tree or post. 


ROASTING PARTIES EN- 
JOYED MOST 
By RUTH PATTERSON, 


WANT to tell you what the young 
folks in our community do for 
homemade fun and recreation. 

The chicken, egg, and potato roasts 
are what we enjoy most. I will de- 
scribe our chicken roast for you. We 
take the hens or chickens and take the 
insides out ; then leaving the feathers on 
we cover them with mud and bake them. 
When they are done the mud is easily 
pulled off and it takes the feathers with 
it leaving the chicken ready for us to 
eat. When we wish to cook it quicker 
we clean the chicken, cut it up, and 
roast it on forked sticks. 


The chickens are all roasted in bon- 
fires which furnish light for our games 
while waiting for the chickens to get 
done. 


Editor’s Note.—If you would like to 
have special suggestions for your next 
club meeting, plans for March parties, 
a particularly valuable chart on parlia- 
mentary law, and complete instructions 
for the peppy group game “Animated , 
Alphabet,” send 1% cents in stamps 
to Young People’s Dept., The Progres- 
sive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 
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STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 


The Standard for Over Twenty Years 


PROTECTS YOUR 
SEED CORN 


from Crows, Pheasants, Blackbirds, 
Larks, and all other corn-pulling birds 
and animal pests, such as Moles, Go- 
phers, Woodchucks, Squirrels, etc. 

(1 Quart) enough 

for 4 bushels seed $1.75 
(1 pint) Enough 

for 2 bushels seed 1.60 
(3 pint) Enough 60 
for 1 bushel! seed * 

If your hardware, drug or 
seed store does not have it 
in stock, order direct. 
*“Money-Back’’ guarantee. 





————_—— 
Manufactured Only By 


CEDAR HILL FORMULAE Co. 
Box 500Y New Britain, Conn. 













































Why pay money for jobs you can do yourself? Now 
you can mend your own poultry and dairy equip- 
ment, autos, trucks, tractors, pots, pans and kitchen- 
ware—and most anything made of metal—with 
Kester Flux-core Solder. You can do it easily, and 
save money. This solder is different, folks—it car- 
ries its own acid inside. It’s easy to use. Write for 
big Free Sample and Instruction Booklet. Always 
ask for Kester by name. Kester Solder Company, 
4201-11 Wrightwood Ave. Chicago, Ill. Eastern 
Plant: Newark, N. J. Canada: Brantford, Ontario. 


KESTER SOLDER 


BIG FREE SAMPLE AND 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLET 








Gardening Made Easy 


Literally true. Planet Jr. takes the backache out 
of gardening. Seeding or cultivating—whatever 
the job—a Planet Jr. will save you Write for 
time, labor and money. A Planet Jr. Free 
garden will not interfere with other Catalog I-2 
farm work—and it pays big divi- 
dends. (Up to $150 a year says the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture). 
We specialize in labor saving tillage, 
— seeding and fertilizing equip- 
ment for the farm or garden. 

‘S Prices as low as $2.85 





‘| S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
E:: & . 5th and Glenwood, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Planet Jr 
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THE STOVER HAMMER MILL 





: Will cut your feeding costs 359%. It enables 
Nise . “ youtomakea profit from your crops—even at 
< } present prices—by grinding and feeding them. 


OUR FREE BOOKS 


tell you how, when and why to grind feed for 
profit. They explain how to mix and balance 
rations to obtain the most meat per bushel 
—and how to make money grinding feed for 
neighbors. Just send a card to— 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO., Freeport, Ill., Dept. A-3 























Our Agents- Promise Nothing 
For Future Delivery 


In thousands of cases in the past 
farmers have been swindled by sub- 
scription agents of various publications 
who have made all kinds of promises 
as to premiums, etc., to be sent later on. 
_ Our Progressive Farmer agents are 
instructed to promise nothing whatever 
for future delivery. This is a protection 
to our subscribers and also to honest 
agents. Whenever any Progressive 
Farmer representative is found promis- 
ing anything to be sent or given later, 
the fact should be reported to us. 





PICKIN’S 


WHERE IT IS NEEDED 
Jack—“This liniment makes my arm 
smart.” 
Joan—‘Why not rub some on your head?” 


AIN’T LOVE GRAND? 


“Did you ever know a girl to die for 
love?” 

<Ves;"’ 

“Did she just fade away and die because 
some man deserted her?” 

“No, she just took in washing and work- 
ed herself to death because the man she 
loved married her.” 


TURN ON THE HEAT 

A man was complaining of the lack of 
warmth in his boarding house. 

“In the daytime it is bad enough,” he 
said, “but at night I frequently wake up 
and hear my teeth chattering on the dress- 
ing table.” 

TABLOID HUMOR 


A very small boy with a very large 
bundle of papers under his arm was trudg- 
ing along the street. 

“Don’t all those papers tire you, my 
boy?” asked a kindly gentleman. 

“Naw, I don’t read them,” replied the boy. 


HOW SPEED KINGS ARE MADE 

Two colored boys were having an argu- 
ment about ghosts. One of them claimed 
to have seen a ghost as he passed the ceme- 
tery the night before. 

“What was dishere ghos’ doin’ when you 
las’ seen him?” asked the doubting one. 

“Jes fallin’ behin’, mistah; fallin’ be- 
hin’ rapid.” 

FOLLOWING. INSTRUCTIONS 

Big Boss—“Did you deliver that message 
to Mr. Dunn?” 

Office Boy—“‘Nope, he wasm’t in.” 

Big Boss—‘‘Why didn’t you wait for him, 
as I told you?” 

Office Boy—“‘Well, the door was locked, 
and the sign on it said: ‘Return immedi- 
ately,’ so I beat it back as fast as I could.” 


HASTENING THE DAY 

The actor was in trouble about his rent. 
The landlord called, exerting pressure. 
“Look here,” said the tenant, “you ought 
to be glad to have a man like me in your 
house. In a year or two people will be 
pointing to it and saying: “Jones the actor, 
used to live there.” 

“Mister,” said the landlord hopeless'y, “if 
you don’t pay up, people will be poixting 
tomorrow.” 


THOUGHT IKEY WAS FRESH 


Abe’s boy Ikey was in the outer office 
when a telegram arrived, and the steno- 
grapher called out: “A wire from the 
salesman, Mr. Bernstein.” 

“Read it out loud to me,” the boss called 
back from the inner room. So she started: 
“Was in Dallas Monday stop in Houston 
Wednesday stop be in New Orleans Thurs- 
day stop—’’ Here Abe interrupted, calling 
to his son: “Ikey, leave that girl alone 
and let her read the telegram.” 





Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1933, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


| EF You STEALS Bic | 
MonEY Yo’ LAWYvH 
Look FUH A HOLE 
IN DE LAW, BuT 
EF You STEALS A 
PIG, You BETTUH 
90K FuH A HOLé 
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POTASH 


.-- Demand this in 
your 1933 fertilizer 


OTASH is the quality-producing element in your tobacco fertilizer. 
With millions of pounds of ‘‘common tobacco” being produced each 
year it pays to use sufficient potash to produce the high-quality tobacco 
that brings the best prices. 

Potash also greatly increases yields. A crop of tobaccoremoves from 
the soil more potash than both nitrogen and phosphoric acid combined. 
Tell your fertilizer man that you want a mixture containing 8 to 10% 
potash. If you cannot obtain this, apply 200 pounds of sulphate of 
potash with each ton of fertilizer used. 

Extra potash can also be used as a top-dresser — 100 pounds of 
sulphate of potash per acre at the uvst plowing. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc., Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Extra POTASH 
PAYS Extra Cash 


c8, 
> <4 
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Use horses for power — power you 
raise and sustain on the farm. 















S. O. Rich is the successful 
operator of the 500 acre Forest 
Hill Farm, Wake Forest, N.C. 
| Principal crops are corn, hay, 

small grain, and cattle. 











“I watch 
those shoulders” 


AYS Mr. S. O. Rich, Forest Hill, 

N. C.: “Without collar pads it would 
have been practically impossible for me 
to plow and prepare the 100 acres of 
reclaimed land I have prepared this 
season without considerable delay in al- 
lowing horses’ shoulders to heal.” 


Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads safeguard 
horses’ shoulders. By making loose 
collars fit, they not only prevent the 
rubbing which causes galls and sore 
shoulders, but also absorb the sweat, a 
further cause of tender shoulders. This 
saves collars, too — the leather stays 
soft and pliable. 


So have a Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad 
for every horse or mule on your farm. 
And get new ones frequently. 


It’s economy to buy good pads, 
whether filled with regular stuffing, or 
genuine deer hair. Tapatco Pads are 
made from excellent quality drill. Stuff- 
ing is specially prepared. Hooks are 
rust-proofed and at- 

tached by patented sta- 

‘ple and felt washer. At 

dealers everywhere, 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 


THC 





FREE 


Valuable booklet on working horses profitably 


32 pages. Many illustra- 
tions. Written by experts, 
in most cases heads of Ani- 
mal Husbandry Depart- 
ments. Articles on taking 
care of horses, care of mules, 
breeding, reducing costs, 
multi-hitches, first aid, etc. 
Mail coupon for free copy. 








THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO., 
Dept. 61, Greenfield, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN:— Mail me FREE copy of ** How 
to work your horses more profitably."’ 

Write name and address plainly on the margin. 













END STRAINS 


While Horse Works 


Strains, sprains, swellings 

don't let them lay up 
horse. Apply good old 
Absorbine for 
and horse keeps 


f nev 


quick relief 

working 

r blisters. For cuts, galls 

antiseptic healing aid 

2nomical. Little fa 
le, $2.59. All druggists 

232 Lyman St 


Wel gel-tm oYo 
a 
Springfield, Mass 


joes 


“ 


Young, 
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**__ MAKE THE SOUTH PROSPER” 
By TAIT BUTLER 





14,000,000 bales at a fair price, there 
can be no economic or other sane ex- 
cuse for the South buying farm feeds 
and foods, or allowing our livestock to 
go underfed. 


OR the la: : two seasons, during the 
extremely low prices for cotton, 
much has been heard about the abun- 
dance of feed grown in the South. In 
last month’s livestock discussion I 
made the following statement :— 


A DIFFERENCE WITHOUT 
MUCH DIFFERENCE 


N THE monthly report of the Mis- 

sissippi dairy herd improvement as- 
sociation we note one herd, I, which 
produced an average of only 5.1 pounds 
of butterfat per cow during the month, 
at a feed cost of 12.3 cents per pound, 
but the production of the cows in the 
herd had an average value per cow of 
only 39 cents above feed cost. 


“The money still sent out of the 
South if paid to our farmers for the 
production of the foods and feeds pur- 
chased from outside the South would 
make the South prosperous. I am 
often told by individual farmers that 
they have more than enough feeds al- 
ready on hand and that the farm fami- 
lies are also well provided for, but next 
spring I will find too many empty corn- 
cribs, the hay lofts will have lost their 
contents, and thousands of animals will 
be poor and weak and near death, if 
they do not actually die, from a lack 
of suitable feed. I also note that too 
much butter, meat, and canned fruits 
and vegetables on the shelves of our 
groceries and the pantries of city peo- 
ple come from outside the South.” 


This herd, I, was the lowest produc- 
ing herd reported, although not the 
lo vest in margin of income above feed 
cost, for herd K produced 6.3 pounds 
of fat per cow during the month at a 
cost for feed of $1.20, or a feed cost 
of 19 cents a pound for butterfat and a 
net return per cow above feed cost of 
Since this was written in January I only 6 cents per cow for the month. 
have been using my ears and eyes to : 
ascertain just how well Southern 
farms as a whole are supplied with 
suitable feeds to keep the livestock now 
on hand until spring grazing will sup- 
ply all the roughage necessary. I find 
that comparatively few silos will fur- 
nish silage for the cattle until the pas- 
tures are really ready for grazing, to 
say nothing of a reserve to help out 
i.e pastures when they get short and 
dry next summer, as they always do. 
Of course, few cattle owners have any 
silage at all and must depend on dry 
roughage entirely until the pastures are 
ready. Of these I ask, how about the 
supplies of legume hay? Not one dairy 
cow out of three has or will receive all 
the legume hay she ought to have. 
Moreover, next summer and early fall, 
when the pastures having been “grazed 
into the ground,” cease furnishing green 
feed, because of the dry weather, there 
will be no silage, no soiling crcps to be 
cut and fed green, nor any legume hay 
to check that decline in the milk flow, 
which is so generally and erroneously 
attributed to “the flies and hot 
weather.” 


The sort of dairying being done by 
these two herds shows what is wrong 
with the dairy business in the South. 
Although herd I produced butterfat at 
the lowest cost of any of the herds re- 
ported, 12.3 cents a pound, all the but- 
terfat produced per cow in a month 
at 20 cents a pound brought only 39 
cents above the cost of the feed alone, 
and herd K had a margin of only 6 
cents per cow. 


But let us go to the other extreme, 
or to the herd D, which produced the 
most butterfat per cow, 25.5 pounds 
for the month covered by the report. 
That is pretty good production when 
you consider it’s an average for the 
herd. This average maintained for 
12 months would give 306 pounds of 
butterfat per cow per year for the 
entire herd, and yet the butterfat pro- 
duced sold at 20 cents a pound gave a 
net balance above feed costs of only 83 
cents per cow for the month, or for a 
year only $9.96 per cow. 


In the low producing cows we readily 
observed that the low returns were due 
to lew production, rather than to high 
feed cost or even the low price of but- 
terfat; but in this high producing herd 
we think the small net, above feed cost, 
was probably due to too high a feed 
cost as well as to the low price of but- 
terfat. The cost of feeding this high- 
est producing herd was $4.20 per cow 
per month, while the next highest pro- 
ducing herd, L, produced only :3 pounds 
of butterfat less per cow for the month, 
but was fed for $3.73 per cow or for 
47 cents per cow less. This small dif- 
ference in the cost of feed for a month 
resulted in producing butterfat at 1.9 
cents cheaper per pound, or a feed cost 
of 14.8 cents per pound in herd L com- 
pared with a feed cost of 16.7 cents per 
pound of butterfat by herd D. 


The other day a feed dealer re- 
ported considerably increased sales of 
horse and mule feeds in a section 
where many cotton planters have said 
they had “enough feed to do them for 
two years.” 


I have little sympathy with the man 
who complains that he has more feed 
than his stock will consume when I 
know he plants 60 to 90 per cent of 
his cultivated acreage to cotton, be- 
cause I know he has not enough live- 
stock to consuine the feed crops neces- 
sary to a balanced system of farming, 
which will take care of his soil fer- 
tility, furnish at least two money 
crops, and give employment to men, 
mules, and machinery necessary to the 
most economical farm production. A study of these four herds alone, 
brings out forcibly the problem of the 
dairyman—larger production at the 
lowest cost. 


If the feed crops are not needed and 
cannot be sold for cost of production, 
it will still pay to grow them rather 
than plant all the land to cotton (1) 
because the cotton grown on the les- 
ser acreage will bring more money; 
(2) because it costs less to cultivate 
an acre of legumes, for insta.ice, than 
an acre of cotton, and (3) the legume 
growing will lessen the cost of produc- 
ing cotton by increasing soil fertility. 


‘NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


WINE investigations by the U. S. 

Department of Agriculture showed 
that sows reach their maximum effi- 
ciency in pig and pork production at 
between two and three years of age. 
Another study confirmed the belief that 
hams which are to be stored without 
refrigeration will keep best in wrap- 
pings that exclude part of the air and 
light but not all. 


So long as we grow more cotton 
than the world will take at a fair price, 
especially since it has been demon- 
strated that it will take 12,000,000 to 
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Saves Replanting {| 
Prevents 5 
Disease Losses yf! 








To save many 
a dollar in the 
cost of growing 
cotton, dust-treat seed with Ceresan. 
It pays its cost right at the start, by 
giving a uniform stand for at least 
4 less seed! And also prevents losses 
from damping-off, anthracnose and 
angular leaf spot! The result is usually 
a bigger yield. The Texas Experiment 
Station reports that Ceresan-treated 
seed produced a yield 180% larger than 
from untreated seed. Ask your dealer 
for free pamphlet. 
















BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY, INC. 
Du Pont Bldg. Wilmington, Del. 


@ Use Semesan Jr. for corn, Improved 
Semesan Bel for potatoes and New 
Improved Ceresan for wheat. 





Always mention The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist when ordering goods from our 
advertisers. 











It fits 
exactly all 


power needs 


@ You get full adaptability. The Case Model 
“CC” Tractor plants and cultivates row crops, 
plows and prepares the seedbed, operates power 


take-off binder, corn picker and hay tools, runs 
thresher, silo filler and other belt machines. 
@ You get more power. The dependable en- 
gine can be throttled to half its normal speed 
without let down in pull on drawbar or belt. This 
means economical operation on all loads. 
@ You get a wide variety of speeds. With 
three forward pee speeds and a wide range of 
throttle control, any travel from a slow walk to 
over five miles an hour may be obtained. 
@ You get lighter weight. Its weight is but 
slightly more than that of two horses, yet it does 
the work of four to eight. No soil packing. 
@ You get easier handling. Wheel spacing at 
2-inch intervals from 84 to 48 inches, swinging 
drawbar, quick cnies. power lift implements 
and other features enable you to do more work. 
Investigate what these new power economies 
mean to you. Any Case dealer will supply you with 
information—or use the coupon. There is a cost- _ 
semering Case machine forevery operation—from 
seed Preparation to harvesting—77 in all. 


Modern Farm Machines 


J. 1. CASE CO., Dept.C-78, Racine, Wis. 
1 would like to have you send me, wi 


obligation, free booklets on the Case 
Name. 


Addrese______Size Farm—_—. 
QNames of other machines) 
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“He don’t smell much--come on see-him! Hit 
right in the head! Them Kleanbore catridges 
will do it every time.’’ 


HOOTERS everywhere have found 

out that Kleanbore .22’s are accu- 
rate and hard hitting, clean, and sure- 
fire. Kleanbore cartridges and shot 
shells insure your barrel against rust, 
corrosion or pitting, and make a clean- 
ing rod unnecessary. They’re easily 
identified by the green boxes, and 
Kleanbore shot shells are green, too. 

Likewise it didn’t take shooters 
long to find out that the Model 34 
Remington bolt action repeater is a 
whale of a gun. It isn’t a kid’s rifle. It 
has good weight, balances well, and is 
surprisingly accurate. Besides it has a 
speed-lock action. 

Good dealers everywhere carry 
Kleanbore ammunition and Remington 
firearms. Write us for descriptive fold- 
ers. Address: Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

KLEANBORE .22’s 
the original non-corrosive cartridges that pre- 
vent rust and pitting. Accurate—stable—patented 
non-mercuric primer. Short, Long, and Long 
Rifle—Silvadry (ungreased) and Lead Lubricated 


bullets, regular and Hi-Speed. Hollow 
point bullets for extra shocking power. 









MODEL 34 
Bolt Action .22 Repeater. Price, Stand- 
ard Grade $14.60 Including tax, _ 





22 CARTRIDGES. 


© 1933 R. A. Co. 4775 


ASTHMATIC 


SUFFERERS—ror quick RELIEF smoke 


Dr. J. H. Guild’s Green Mountain Asthmatic 
Compound. Its pleasant smoke vapor quickly 
soothes and relieves 1 perearens of Asthma. 
Send today for FREE TRIAL package of 6 
cigarettes, the popular form of this compound. 
Smoke and inhale just as you would ordinary 
cigarettes. Standard rem at all druggists. 
and $1.00" The JH Gund Go. boo uae 

.00. e J. H. 0. ept. 11, 
Rupert, Vt. st 


DR. GUILD’S sstimarie comrouna 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


b! 
weave it into fence and ship direct. Cop- 
id Steel Wire, 99 92/100 per cent 
eave zinc galvanized. % and 
wn Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed 
Re ® New § SOth 
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THE WORLDS 
BEST 







per hour. 
> Only $2.00 
a0 DAY'S TRIAL 
er 60,000 in use—full, teed. Write f. 
literature, | Prva etamme 5 — pony No cbligation. 
SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 16 4007 W. TRIPP AVE., CHICAGO 
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THROUGHOUT THE Cow BARN 
By BEN KILGORE 


VERY season is an open season for 

culling “boarder” and “border” 
cows. Careful common sense should 
weigh each animal in the herd and such 
factors as low production, sterility, 
slow breeding, disease and diseased ud- 
ders, surplus bull calves, too many 
heifers, should be balanced fairly from 
the standpoint of present and perma- 
nent herd profit and progress. 





To sell or not to sell, that is the ques- 
tion. Spring pastures and grass dairy- 
men flood the market with unsalable 
surpluses and demoralize prices. To 
sell poor cows that produce the surplus 
is far more profitable than to haul in 
heavy surpluses that bring a price be- 
low cost of production and break the 
market as well. 





Develop a brand-new outlet for dairy 
products of your very own. One of the 
greatest tragedies I know of is the 
dairyman who hauls whole milk to the 
creamery for butterfat prices. He can 
get just as much for cream and he has 
the skimmilk for calves, hogs, and hens. 
Skimmilk is a protein feed without a 
peer. To give it to creameries, that 
dont want it, to pour down the gutter, 
and to buy protein feeds or starve live- 
stock for them,is one of the saddest 
pictures in the South’s dairy business. 
More cream separators, more elbow 
grease, and more business judgment 
will work miracles. To sell butterfat 
and buy oleomargarine for his own 
family ought to make a dairyman blush 
with shame every time he looks one of 
his cows in the face. 





Turn the dairy farm into a feed store. 
With the farm dollar worth 50 cents 
and commodities he must buy worth $1, 
it’s a poor trader who will buy much 
which he can produce himself on his 
own farm. There’s yet to be developed 
a combination that will produce a better 
and larger quantity of feed per acre 
than corn silage and alfalfa hay. A 
sufficient quantity of these, or their 
equivalent in other crops that do best 
on your farm, should be your primary 
aim for 1933. It is interesting to know 
that if a dairy cow has enough good 
quality alfalfa hay so she will fill up 
and leave some of the coarser stems 
she’ll be getting the equivalent of a 
good 20 per cent protein feed. 





The most successful dairymen, with 
rare exceptions, produce all and an 
abundance of quality roughage. For an 
800-pound cow for a year, C. A. Hut- 
ton, Tennessee dairy specialist, recom- 
mends 3 tons of roots; 1% tons legume 
hay, with silage, 2 tons without; 15 
bushels of corn or 20 bushels of barley; 


6 bushels oats, 2 to 3 acres of good pas- 
ture. Says he: “To this add 5 bags 
of cottonseed meal and 3 bags of wheat 
bran for a good year’s feed supply.” 





This brings us to cottonseed meal— 
“the South’s own home-grown protein.” 
Pennsylvania helps heap up the evi- 
dence that dairymen have been hurt 
for many years through a false fear of 
cottonseed meal poisoning. It’s pretty 
clear now there “ain’t no sich animal.” 
At Pennsylvania, yearling heifers went 
blind, had staggers, spasms, and failed 
to conceive on heavy cottonseed meal 
feeding without a legume hay. Alfalfa 
hay was fed to one of these heifers 
when in serious condition. Still con- 
suming 5 pounds of cottonseed meal 
daily, she straightened out of the kinks 
in a few weeks. Heavy cottonseed meal 
feeding with a good quality legume 
roughage produced normal individuals, 
that dropped healthy calves. 





Farm manure is home-grown ferti- 
lizer. We keep a record of the spread- 
er loads of manure that go out on 
the farm. In 1931 it went above 400 
loads and in 1932 above 500 loads. I 
like the idea of scattering some super- 
phosphate on top of each load of ma- 
nure. Tennessee estimates a ton of 
manure equal in plant food to 200 
pounds of a 5-3-5 fertilizer. I’ll take 
the ton of manure any day. 





Little things count big in the dairy 
business. First calf heifers kick. It’s 
because their udders are tight and sore. 
To grab hold of a heifer’s teats and 
milk rapidly at the start causes the 
heifer terrific pain. Go easy with first 
calf heifers. Milk slowly and easily at 
first. When quarters loosen up, then 
milk as rapidly as you like. 





Water is a feed and should be fresh, 
clean, and readily accessible. The more 
often a cow drinks, the more she drinks. 
In Iowa tests dairy cows watered by 
means of water bowls drank approxi- 
mately 18 per cent more water and 
yielded 3.5 per cent more milk and 10.7 
per cent more butterfat than cows that 
were watered twice a day. A pasture 
with clear, fresh, running water, or 
with a tank inside it, is a real part of a 
dairy feeding schedule. 





A 16 per cent protein grain mixture 
is high enough with a legume hay or on 
good pasture. New York State reports 
similar results from feeding 16, 20, and 
24 per cent protein grain mixtures to 
dairy cows with medium _ timothy- 
Six. 


clover mixed hay and corn silage. 
teen per cent is high enough. 


















































FARM HOME 
IS BURNING 


These precautions 
might have saved it 


One every ten minutes—that is the toll 
fire takes of American farms. Will yours 
be next? You never know. For fire always 
strikes when you least expect it. 

Many farm fires could be prevented by 
a few simple precautions: 

1—Always be careful with matches. 

2—Keep fire extinguishers or pails of 

water in every building. 

38—Clean up rubbish. 

4—Construct chimney flues properly 

and keep soot cleaned out. 
5—Keep roofs in good repair. 

6—Be careful in smoking—always step 

on lighted butts of cigars and 
cigarettes. 

Many additional fire safety sugges- 
tions are given in the interesting booklet 
“Safeguarding the Farm Against Fire.’’ 
A copy will gladly be sent to you on 
request, without charge. 


STOCK 
COMPANY 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


THE NATIONAL BOARD 


OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
NEW YORK-—85 John St. 
CHICAGO—222 West Adams St. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


A National Organization of Stock Fire 
Insurance Companies Established in 1866 








“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 
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oo A for prices. Joe Higdon, Calvary, Ga, shippers. land Park, Florida, 
Pl. nts Send No Money—Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion Schroer’s Better Plants — Frostproof Cabbage, Peach Trees — Leading varieties: $35.00 thousand; 
a Plants—500, 60c; 1,000, 85c; 4,000 and over at 65c varieties; Early dark red Beet; White and $4.00 hundred. Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Fig, Grape, 
thousand. G, W. Coleman, Tifton, Ga. Yellow Bermuda Onion. Prepaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50. Pecan, Ornamentals, Right prices. Riverdale Nurseries, 
Ni 1,000, 85c; 5,000, $3.75. Good plants and Riverdale, Georgix. 
NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASH OF PLANTS Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants—All varieties: shipment guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 60c per thousand; 5,000 lots, 50c thousand. Shipping Valdosta, Ga. Fruit Trees, Pecan Trees, Ornamentals—Large stock. 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid daily. Clarke Plant Company, Valdosta, Ga. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Concord 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- Reliable, Georgia Grown, Frostproof Cabbaze Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. (Progressive Farmer 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. Cabbage and Onion Plants—50c per 1,000. Tomato and Onion Plants—Jersey Wakefield, Charleston, Flat advertiser 25 years. 
and Potato plants, $1.00 per 1,000. Cold did not dam- h Oy and san Foci ae Pat 50c; - 
. ~ *lants. Seeds . y. age plants here. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 000, 90c; 5,000, $3.75. Yhy take a chance? ‘ay on Lowest Prices on Record — Best varieties. Apple, 
Gite Mien he ¢ cnt aoht a ere tanasche es = Satisfaction guaranteed. Piedmont Plant Co., peach trees, low as 5c; grapevines, 3c; shrubs, 10c; J 
. AC ORE Pay the Postman—Send no mene. Frostproof or y, Georgia. evergreens, 25c. Seeds, bulbs, ete. Benton County I 
Free—Dollar case 108 gold eye needles with $1.00 and Onion Plants Leading varieties. 500 pes. of Nursery. 509, Rogers, Arkansas. & 
order. 25% saving, highest grade seeds, all varieties, 79¢: 2.900, %1.25. Albany Plant Co., Albany, Ga. Dewberries can te ' Forli ( 
Cabbage, Tomato seed, 90c pound. Laredo peas, seed = Atlantic Nursery Co., Berlin, Maryland. Any one 8 
corn, $1.50 bushel. Cabbage, Onion plants: 200, 25c; Porto’ Rico Plants — Certified. $1.00. thousand. feng Lucretias; Dewberries—$5.00 thousand. A, E. collection, $1.00 cash, postpaid. 75 extra nice blooming 
500, 50c; 1,000, 75¢. Smith Seeds, Mentone, Ali Grown from vine potatoes. Cash with order. Reference: Vinemont, Ala Gladiolus Bulbs. 15 Dahlias, assorted, extra good ones ¥ 
: re AiR ane Slackshear Bank. O. C. Walden, Blackshear, Ga. 10 Grape Vines, assorted, named. 50 two-year Aspara 1 
Artichok : P Dewberry Plants—Lucretia, $5.00; Young's, $10.00, gus Roots. 4 two-year Everblooming or Climbing Roses. I 
rtichokes Genuine Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Medium size, thousand. Roy McKenzie, Armuchee, Ga, 4 Evergreen Trees, 8-10 inches high. 30 Japan Barberry 
Jerusalem Artichokes — Greatest hog feed producer well rooted, hardened for big crops. Leading varieties, Hedge plants, strong 2 year. Send for bargain list now, x: 
known. Hundred pounds, $2.00. Harry Roberts, Pinson, 75¢ per thousand. Hollywood Farms, Sumner, Ga. Si 4 
Tennessee. ; " ; Fron * Cab T Onto Flowers ¢ 
ie Send no money. ros! ‘PYOo! apace 00 inion ” — > . 
Plants. All varieties. 500, 45c; 1,000, 75c: 3,000, $2.00. Dahlias, Iris, Chrysanthemums, hoses Buff Rocks, Seeds I 


Bulbs 
100 Blooming size Gladiolus Bulbs—Prepaid: $1.00. 
Special Rainbow collection, $1.25. Arthur Ryon, Alta- 
monte Springs, Florida. 





Tuberose Bulbs—Single Everblooming, $2.00 per 100. 
Gladiolus, blooming size, $1.00 per 100, prepaid. 
Gregg’s Hame of Flowers, Lakeland, Fla. 


Cabbage—Onion—Potato—Tomato _ 
Cabbage Plants—35c thousind. Bill Peters, Ray City, 
Georgia. 





Inspected Porto Rico Plants—$1.00 thousand. B. R. 
gett, Broxton, Ga. 


Early Tomato and Pepper 
A. Youell, Boynton, Florida 





Plants—$2.00 thousand. 


Prompt shipment. Georgia Plant’ Co. : Aibauy: Ga. 

















Cabbage Plants—Postpaid: 500, 65c. Expressed, 8,000, 
$4.00. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage 
Baxley Brokerage Co., 





Plants — 45¢ 
Baxley, Ga. 


thousand, c.o.d. 





Potatoes, Tomatoes, Cabbage, Onions—Plants, 
thousand. J. J. Johns, Wausau, Florida. 


$1.00 








State Inspected Cabbage and Onion re re Ai cents 
thousand. Youmans Plant Co., Pembroke, G: 





Dooley —$1.00 thousand, in 
Cupp Plant Co., Cullman, Ala. 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall. 
baskets, prepaid. 











Plants— World 


Beater Pepper, Marglobe Tomato: 
$2.00 thousand. 


Chas, W. Reynolds, Lakeland, Fla. 





Cabbage, Onion, Tomatoes—AlIl varieties: 75¢ thou- 
sand. Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, 


Copenhagen, 
Dutch: 75¢ thousand. 


John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—75c thousand. 
Unhurt by recent freeze. Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 





Frostproof Spring Heading Cabbage Plants—C.o.d.: 
500, 50c; 1,000, 80c. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga 





Finley Thomas, Pulaski, Tenn. 





Lespedeza, 


Carpet, Dallis, White Clover, Soybeans. 



























































Crystal Wax Onion Plants—1.000, $1.00; 5,000, $2.25. 
Cobbere. 1,000, $1.50. W. W. Warren, Carrizo Springs, 
exas. 





Inspected Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 thousand, 





delivered. Get quantity price. Geo. Thompson, Odum, 
Georgia. 

pending Varieties eo agtng Cabbage—Large plants, 
postpaid: 500, 55c; 1,000, 95: L. P. Legg, Ashburn, 
Georgia. 





LEADING VARIETIES—Cabbage, Bermuda Onion, 
75c thousand ;‘ Tomatoes, $2.00; Pepper and Egg- 
plant, $2.50 thousand; Lettuce and Beet, $1.00 
thousand. Write for quantity prices. 


BULLOCK’S PLANT FARM, White Springs, Fla. 





Frostproof Oabbage and_ Bermuda Onion Plants—75e 
thousand. Catalog free. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, 
Georgia. 

Millions Cabbage Plants—Jersey, 

id, C 40c 


e) 
Valdosta, “Ga 





Charleston Wake- 
T. B. MeDonald, 








€.0.d., Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—All va- 
rieties: 500, 5c; , T5e. Farmers Plant Co., 
Tifton, Georgia. 


Cabbage Plants—500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000. $3.75, 
Good quality. Prompt shipment. Mitchell Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Extra Early Tomato and Potato Plants. 1,000, $2.00. 
Cabbage; 1,000, %5c. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union 
Springs, Alabama, 










































































" > Cahhs i a iS 100 Choice Mixed Blooming Size Gladiolus and Garden Peas, Mosby Seed Corn—Write for lowest prices. Baker- 
Mg gg Se "Ho0, postpaid. Ingels Glad Gardens, Kokomo, Coleman, Tupelo, Miss 
catalog free. Vickers Plant Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. Gatien: and Miowar. Weate-<S0) Backage at Ob. cetens . 
Early Jersey, Charleston, and Copenhagen Frostproof Kudzu 25c. Request descriptive list. World Seed Company, 
Cabbage Plants — 500, 55c; 90c thousand. Bermuda ; m 000. John W. L Rt. 7 Abilene, Texas. ( 
Onions, same price. Postpaid. R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. Kudzu Crowns—$8.00 per 1,000. John W. Law, Rt. 7, ( 
- Alabama. Hardy Alfalfa Seed, $8.50; Grimm Altals, meg : 
" f ants—Lez - 7 r wee 2. Red » $550; 2 » $6.00. 
ties 500” doen a 000, "'s Be ge cans Kudzu Roots — $10.00 per 1,000. Simpson Nursery, air eo binrans 9 bushel, Track sg gl Sane mae % 
shipment guaranteed. Surecrop Plant Farms, Valdosta, Monticello, Florida. not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 
potest Kudzu is not new but something true if gotten from FIELD SEEDS 
Send No Money—Pay Postman—Frostproof Cabbage the most experienced grower in the world. Write, Rock 
and Onian plants: 500, 40c; 1,000, 70c, Prompt ship- Glen Farm, 1708 Peachtree, Atlanta, Ga. KOREAN LESPEDEZA, RED CLOVER, SWEET 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. Empire Plant Co., CLOVER, ALFALFA, all kinds of GRASS SEEDS. 
Albany, Georgia. Strawberries _Write for Samples and Prices. rs 
Buy Reliable Frostproof Cabbage, all varieties; Ber- Missionary Strawberry Plants—$1.25 a thousand. MORGANFIELD HDWE. CO., Morganfield, Ky. 
muda Onion, and Beet: 500, 40c; 1,000, 75c. Good J. W. Skinner, Castleberry, Ala. 
plants and No. 1 plants guaranteed. Reliable Plant ~ Red Clover, $5.00; Alfalfa, $5. 00; White Sweet Clo- 
Farms, Valdosta, Ga. Certified Blakemore Strawberries—Description ver, $2.25; Aisike Clover, $5.50; Timothy, pi 50; Alsike 
Jas. Anthony, Brighton, Tenn. and Timothy, $2.50; Korean Lespedeza, 2.00. All per 
Cabbage, Lettuce, Onion Plants, 50c thoneend. Porto bushel. Bags free. Samples and catalogs upon request 
Rico Potato, $1.00 thousand. Tomato, $1.25 thousand. Strawberry Plants—Klondyke, $1.00 per 1,000. Post- Standard Seed Co., 9 East Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Cheaper after April 15th or in large anstiaes. D. J. id: $1.35. Walter Crews, Dresden, Tenn, 
Harrison, Blackshear, Ga. PIEDMONT PEDIGREED COTTON 
State Inspected Blakemores and Aromas—$1.50 thou- ‘ < 
Plants—True to name. All leading varieties. Large, Klondykes, $1.25. T. H. Bradford, Jr., Trenton, (Big and Little Orders) 
en gh ag srohate. EJ ime OURS. 60¢; Wenriessae: Per Bushel 
ermuda Onion, white or yellow $1.00. uitman Potato 
Company, Quitman, Georgia. Missionary, Elondyke Strawberry Plants— Todiareed Goretond Riz ? Boll Cotton $1.00 
(They’re genuine. 50 per thousand. Cupp Plant Pedigreed Brabham Peas ............ 9 
Quality Plants—Cabbage: Charleston, Flat Dutch, 60c } aT ee yh SO RP a tt See ee ee oe ‘aBbebyrelade. \ tansaind 9, 
thousand, Tomatoes: Marglobe, New Stone, Red Rock, Order Direct or Write 
$1.00 thousand; Break of Day, $1.25 thousand. Venters Missionary, Aroma, Klondyke Strawberry Plants— a P 
Plant Farm, Thomasville, Ga. $1.50 thousand, cash. Hinkle Plant Farm, Route 6, Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, 
Cullman, Alabama. ‘ 
€.0.d. Real Cold Hardened Cabbage and Genuine J. 0. M- SMITH. Owner and Manager, 
Bermuda Onion Plants—500, 45c; 1,000, 60c. Send no Missionary and Aroma Strawberry Plants—$2.00 thou- COMMERCE, GEORGIA, 
money; pay the postman. Prompt shipment. Sand Moun- prepaid; $1.50 thousand, collect. S. E. Teem, 3 : . 
po seal Bh nce. cabins Fi meme va dition, Coker’s Cleveland: Delta Staple, and. Wanna- 
Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen Mar- Missionary, Klondyke, Aroma Strawberry Plants—250, maker’s Cleveland: 50 cents per bushel or $30.00 per ton 
ket, and Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants—500, 65c; 1,000, : 1.75; delivered. C. R. Oliver, in thousand-pouna lots or more, f.o.b. Cartersville. We 
beeen hint Oo. Sat Ganka. mene, cellent. . Costleberry. Alabame. Siv> vaur: Snguition ie ‘iene were corvied foam, 100 
Southeastern Plant Co., tts, Geor 
Certified Strawberry Plants — Aroma, Missionary, crop but are free of weevils and in good condition. 
Klondyke, and Blakemore: $1.25 per 1,000, f.o.b. Casn Write, Jones Mercantile Company, Cartersville, Ga. 
CERTIFIED, FROSTPROOF with order. Henry Kress, Route 9, Cullman, Ala. 
CABBAGE AND BERMUDA Strawberry prnets = Leeeres Pa a Beans 
\f Blakemore, and Missionary : 
ONION PLANTS Youngberry plants, $1.50. W. H. Nichols, Bald Knob, WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us that 
Open Field Grown, Well Rooted, Strong. él it ? to tell . erence eng tend Gtariee 
an ac! ony sé and therefore there may be 
Cabbage, each bunch fifty mossed, labeled with Bellmar, Blakemore Strawberry Plants — $2.00 per substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan without any 
variety name 1,000; Klondyke, Aroma, Gandy, $1.50 per 1,000. Peach attempt to defraud, our advertising guarantee does 
EARLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD, CHARLES- $5.00 per 160. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chatta- not cover Otootan seeds. We believe all advertisers 
TON WAKEFIELD, SUCCESSION, COPEN- nooga, Tennessee. offering Otootan Soybeans in our columns are honest 
HAGEN, EARLY DUTCH, LATE DUTCH. sae ; iiuakeated and cecasuenent. ise ve ae not liable Ly lame 
: 9 : : : Strawberry Plants et our money saving sf to substitution o' ack Ebony Soybeans for Otootans. 
Pong 290, 8 B81 $0, 8110551000, DS, hate ataapan Ara 
r ea ae # Mastodon Ev ) 
SEEN SRE an Aimer Meawiae —— munraniced. “W.'T."Boosxins, Harrison, Fenn ae aee eee eae Yor 
J " ZETAKER, § SET § - nuler mo; ‘a burg, S. - 
Postpaid: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 6,000, $4.00. “erti berry Plants — Buy Northern grown, ; ; - 
Express Collect: 6,000, $3.00, Certified | Straw perry 300. $2.00; 1000, $6.00. Aroma, _, All Varieties Soybeans for Sale. W. F. Winstead, n 
Mastodon Everbearing, $ Ransomville, North Carolina. j t 
Full Count, Prompt Shipment, Safe Arrival, Blakemore, Dunlap, 500, $1.00; 1, 20 ta ‘ 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, moth Bhub a. B no 60 Eldorado Blackberry, $1.00. Genuine Otootan Soybeans—$1.40 bushel; Laredos, ‘ 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. Catalog, Bider Nursery, Fa A 80c; Ninety-day Velvets, 50c. J. H. Palmer, Tennille 
Georgia. 4 
UNION PLANT COMPANY, Stremhenrs. Biegte-—Wew Seve Beet Fa yoady bomrna v Barly | Speckled,’ 60c;, Osceolas 15¢; é I 
Mi + Townsend’s Big Money Saving Catalog—the m ied Yelvet Beans—FEar pec 3 5 ‘ 
TEXARKANA, ARKANSAS, ful and valuable book ever mailed free. Send names six Bunch, $2.00. Write for ice. Fn Cowpeas, : 
friends who grow mwonaee or other eet & fruits. thd Chufas, and Crowder. Peas. T, N, th, Tennille, Ga, : 
turn ma. T 
Cabbage Plants—Large, open field grown, best varie- Will receive your y re ] 
ties, none better. 75c thousand; Collard, 60c; Bermuda Nurseries, 70, Salisbury, Maryland. Cane $ 
Onion, white or yellow, $1.00. Quick shipment assured - 





and guaranteed. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants — 1,000, i. 25; 
$11.50, f.0.b.. 1,000, $1.75: 
postpaid. Cash with order. 
April, May, June delivery, J. R. Batten, Winokur, Ga. 











Youngberry Fieate., | {Ouse 1 Demes Loganberry and 
Dewberry)—South’s ray 
well rooted, real Post: paid: 00 dozen; $4.5 
hundred. 


Youngberry 
Original we, 
E. E, Gillette, hone. Beach, Miss. 


CAYANA NO. 


Immune to 
plant grown. 
W. H. THOMSON, LLOYD, viseied: 





10 SEED < ANE 
Best for Both Syrup and Sila 

Produces largest tonnage of a f jo. 
Price: $1.25 per 100; $10. 
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Cro 
au itlerte Spectabite an and Beggarweed Seed. E. Dyre, 














Chufas Crotalaria 
Chufa Seed — $2.50 bushel, c.o.d. Aladdin Smith, Crotalaria cpg tle P Seed ee Sale—Reasonable prices 
Perkinston, Miss. and weli cleaned seec tatham, Arcadia, Fla. 
Corn Crotalaria Spectabilis See:i—Saved for seed purposes, 
; # - se Hani picked, machine cleaned and scarified. Low price. 
Plunt Douthit Two-Eared Corn for Better Yields— J) 44. Gilbert, Monticello, Florida 
$1.50 bushel. Love Berry, Shivers, Miss. 
——— 5 Se Rige : ; Crotalaria Spectabilis Seed-—Best and cheapest soil 
Thompson’s Prolific Short Stalk—$1.00; field selected, builder ok Our ated, machine Cleaned aod <+ene- 
$1.50 bushel. J. M. Thompson, Spring City, Tenn. cially treated’’ for extra high germination. Simpson 
McCord, Albany, Georgia. 


Planting—Also 
bushels, $2.50. 


Use Jarvis Golden Prolific for Early 
ean furnish’ Mosby. $1.50 bushel; 2 
M. B. Lee, Seed Grower, Corinth, Miss. 








Corn—Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn—Grown on iso- 
lated farm, in coG6peration with Extension Service. 
Peck, 50c; half bushel, 80c; bushel, _$1. 50: 2 bushels or 
over, $1.25 per bushel. H.'S. Shaw, Clanton, Ala. 








Mosby’s White, Indian Chief Yellow, Jarvis Golden— 
Leading prolific varieties, adapted to South. Extra pre- 
pared, selected, sound seed; quality guaranteed. Peck, 
50c; half, 90c; bushel, $1. 50; four bushels, $5.00. Pay 
with order. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N.C. 





Whatley’s Prolific Corn — Leader at State 
Experiment Stations, and 5-acre contests, in 
Alabama, and Florida. Buy from originators. 


Colleges, 
Georgia, 
pees 








Crotalaria Spectabilis—Is legume which has doubled 
crop yields following. Introduced by the government. 
Best soil builder known, returning nitrogen at rate 
1,000 pounds nitrate soda per acre. Has succeeded far 
north as Indiana. Order seed now. Simpson Nursery, 
Monticello, Florida. 





Grass 
Carpet Grass Seed—New, recleaned: 
H. T. Ferguson, Woodville, Miss. 


5e a pound, f.o.b. 





leading pasture grasses and 
Darlington, Ala. 


Dallis, Carpet, and other 
clovers. Free booklet.. Lamberts, 





Ginseng 





Lespedeza 


Tennessee 76 Lespedeza Seed—New crop, pan caught, 

















triple recleaned: $2.00 bushel. William O. Harris, 
Wildersville, Tennessee. 

Lespedeza Sericea—New perennial legume for forase, 
on poor acid soils. Sericea Growers’ Association’ Mt. 
Gilead, North Carolina. 

Sericea, aay 04730, Scarified—Kobe, Korean, Tenn, 
76. Certif by County Agent, Folder on request. 
He sod Bros., Sharon, S. C 

-Lespedez Zi—All varieties. Write for prices. Red Clo 
ver, 12%c pound. $3.00 pound, Stanly Hard- 


Sericea, 


ware Co., Albemarle, N. C 


LARGEST DIRECT BUYERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 
LESPEDEZAS—Common, Korean, Kobe, 
SERICEA—the Wonder Plant. 
SOYBEANS. WHIPPOORWILL PEAS. 
Why Pay More When You Can Buy for Less? 
ONE SERICEA PLANT FREE. 
Write for same and Bulletin 
BRYANT BROTHERS, HU MBOL DT, TENN 





Tenn, 76, 














50c; peck, 75c; half bushel, $1.25; bushel, 5 Grow_Ginseng—Roots bring $8.75 pound. Seeds for . rr n 
bushels or over, $2.00 per bushel. Whatley ge es , sale. How to grow, where to sell, circular free. F. Lespedeza Sericea Seed—Scarified seed, ready to sow, 
Helena, Georgia. - Fezler, Patchogue, New Yor postpaid, $1.00 per pound. Korean, 8c per pound. 
C. S. Ray, Franklin, Ky. 

Cotton Kudzu . Sericea No. 12087—High test, row cultivated, hand 

Half and Half—Hich linting, big boll. Catalog free. Kudzu Bulletin—Free seed sample. Eugene Ashcraft, cut, field inspected, certified, scarified seed. Miss 
John M. Bligh, Decatur, Ala. Monroe, N. C. Mattie Vincent, Fulton, Ky, 

Addison’s Early Prolific Cotton Seed—Write for 1933 Scarified and Certified Sericea Seed—State test. Pur- 

prices. W. P, Addison, Blackwells, Ga. Lespedeza ity, 99.90%; me er nba 99%. Priced right to sell. 
Lespedeza Seed, 90c bushel. F. Millican, Deerford, Wayne Meacham, F ulton, Ky. 





Half and Half—Graded and recleaned: $1.25 per 100 
pounds. John A. Peddy & Sons, Henderson, Tenn. 


Good, Sound Half and Half Cotton Seei—44 to 48 
per cent lint. $1.25 per hundred pounds. A. M. Jones, 
Lexington, Tenn, 








Seed—Re- 


Wannamaker Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
1 Simmons, 


eleaned and graded: 60c bushel. J. M. 
Mountville, S. C, 


Louisiana. 





Fresh Lespedeza Seed—7ic bushel. W. J. Wicker, 


Zachary, La. 








Kobe—Recleaned new seed. A. E,. Robertson, Tren- 
ton, Alabama. 

Sericea — Scarified, certified. $4.50 pound. H. P. 
Efird, Altematte, a 





Cock Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed—Bred nine years 
for resistance to root knot. 50c per bushel. Ballard 
Brothers, Troy, Ala. 





THE FAMOUS 
SUMMEROUR'S 
HALF & HALF COTTON SEED 
At Real Depression Prices. 
For Particulars, Write Dept. B, 
B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO., 


Norcross, Georgia. 


New Crop, Triple Cleaned Kobe—$4.00 hundred. Jas. 
Anthony, Brighton, Tenn. 





Certified Sericea—Get prices and information. V. 


Goddard, Alcoa, Tennessee. 





Common, Sericea — Literature. 


Korean, 
Lamberts, . 


Kobe, 
Darlington, Ala 





State Certified TENNESSEE 76 LESPEDEZA, &c. 
High Grade Uncertified TENNESSEE 76, KOB 
and KOREAN LESPEDEZA, 6c. Wilt Resistant 
RED CLOVER Seed, $10.00 bushel. 


GIBSON COUNTY FARM BUREAU, Trenton, Tenn. 





LES: PEDS ZA: .SERICHA 
No. 04730 


TEN DAYS EARLIER. HEAVIER YIELDER 
OF HAY AND SEED THAN ANY OTHER. 


Only kind distributed by Tennessee 
Experiment Station 


CERTIFIED SEED — Scarified and Strictly 
First Class in all respects. Write 


ED COMPTON, Box 928, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





Lespedeza—Common, 7c; 


New Crop Recleaned Ko- 
pound. C. D. Plyler, 


rean, 8c; Tenn. 76. 8c; Kobe, 8c 
(Grower), Misenheimer, N. €. 





12087—Scarified and 
Guy 


Lespedeza Sericea, Strain No. 1 
State tested. Write for information and prices. 
Kindred, Route 5, Fulton, Ky. 





Lespedezi—Drouth resistant leg- 
quality seed. Kentucky-Tennessee 
Fulton, Ky. 


Sericea Perennial 
ume. State tested, 
Sericea Association, 





Scarified, cet Sericea Lespedeza Seed — Write 
Cc. 


Will Sloop, Mt. Ulla 





hulled, scarified. Detailed infor- 


Taylorsville, Ky. 


Sericea—Certified, 
mation. E. Bourne, 





Sericea Lespedeza—Coffman strain No. 12087. Purity, 














99.92%: Browder & Bard, Fulton, Ky. 

Rhyne’s Cook Wilt Resistant Cotton — Has led at Lespedeza Sericea—Scarified; fine stemmed variety 
Auburn since 1921. 66%c per bushel. Brady Rhyne, No. 12087. Carl Kindred, Fulton, Ky. 
Benton, Alabama. 

LESPEDEZA—SERICEA SEED 
on Seed—Selected Coker Clevewilt, Farm Relief, Ses s Tested, 99.82 per cent Pure. 
Cleveland 5, Dixie Triumph, Superseven. Write. ‘ mening Seed, Gas eek: 9 bs 
Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, S. € Take no chances: get these pure seed and make real 
+ Meter geet money. Full information on request. 

Improved King Cotton Seed—Karliest cotton known. W. E. BYNUM, FULTON, KY. 


100-pound bag, $2.00. Send order to Sugar Loaf Cotton 
Farm, Youngsville, North Carolina. 





Heavy Fruiter—Three bales an acre; 

A bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint; 

Write for Grn prices. Vandiver 
Stents, Georgia 


earliest cotton; 
wonderful cot- 
Seed Co., 





Rucker’s Select No. I Cotton Made Highest Average 
yield last eight years at State College. Write for prices 
and description of new longer staple Strain No, II. 
Rueker Cottonseed Co., Alpharetta, Ga. 





Certified Lespedeza Sericea—$5.00 per pound. Scari- 
Cc. 


fied. James E,. Green, Mt. Gilead, N. 


LESPEDEZA. SERICEA 
BEST STRAINS 


GREATEST SOIL IMPROVING, HAY AND 
ASTURE CROP EVER ORIGINATED. 


Oniy One Sowing Required. Lasts Indefinitely. 
MY SEED HULLED AND SCARIFIED. 


I grew and saved mine and know it is free of 
weed, grass, and dodder seed. 





WO eiisacbe ions $2.00 per pound, postpaid. 
W. C. SINK, KERRVILLE, TENN. 
Lespédeza Sericea — Large, early, 04730 strain. 
Largest yielder hay and seed. Scarified seed, $2.00 
pound. §S. E. Johnston, Athens, Tenn. 





Sericea Lespedeza — The new perennial crop. Cer- 
tified and scarified seed. Must sell, Get my price before 
you buy. Waldrop Farms, Murray, Ky. 





Certified Sericea — Kobe, Korean, 76. 
prices. W. P. Dearing, Covington, Tenn. 


Depresion 





Sericea—New_ Perennial Langedeoh Sead. scarified, 
N. 


$5.00 pound. W. E. Watkins, Troy, } 





Sericea Seed—At depression “igi 
er 


Quality guaran- 
teed. W. M. Delashmit, Covington, nn. 





Wannamaker’s Wonder Dixie Triumph Wilt Resistant 
Cotton Seed—Made highest yield on record at South 
Carolina Experiment Station. mare year offered. $1.00 
bushel; cheaper in ton lots. W. Wannamaker & 
Bro., Box 147, St. Matthews, si c. 





Lowest Prices Ever Quoted on 


GENUINE COKER’S PEDIGREED 
COTTON SEED 


PRICES AS LOW AS 60 rey ‘™ 
TON LOTS FROM $35. 


HERE THEY eg 2 


“COKER 5,”’ Strate 3, “COKER 5” Strain 2, 
COKER-CL WILT, Strain 1 (Wilt-Resist- 
smh -ake anal: $2.00 bag (100 pounds) ; $35.00 
ton, f.0.b. Hartsville ie 


ic a RELIEF—$1.95 cles $6.50 bag; $120.00 


“COKER 5,” Strain = 
bushel; $4.50 bag; $85 


COKER- CLEVELAND “28, 
$6.00 bag; $110.00 t 


COKER- arm. Pert 6—$1.20 bushel; $4.00 
bag; $75.00 to 


COKER- CLEVEWILT, Strain 3 — $2.25 bushel; 
$7.50 bag; $135.0 . a 


LIGHTNING- EXPRESS, Strain 8—$1.80 bushel; 
$6.00 bag; $110.0 


WILDS No. acer <a $7.50 bag; $135.00 
waae No, 


(newest strain) — $1.35 
ton. 


Strain 4—$1.80 bushel; 


3—$1.50 bushel; $5.00 bag; $90.00 


DELTATYPs, Strain 9—$1.80 bushel; $6.00 bag; 


These prices f.o.b, Memphis, Tenn., 
or Hartsville, S. 
from Hartsville, 
WRITE OR WIRE US YOUR ORDERS. 
Discounts on Carload Lots of 1,000 Bushels. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF 
“COKER’S SEED NEWS.” 


Atlanta, Ga., 
.. galore is closest. Shipment 


Read About: “CORKSCREW” COTTO ‘How to 
Get a Good Stand,” ‘Real Farm Relief,’” and many 
other interesting and timely articles. Also complete 


iptions and pri 
Pepe rx: pr od’ all Neriotion of COKER: 8 


Department ©. 
COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED co., 
DAVID R. COKER, President, 
HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


“STATE CERTIFIED LESPEDEZA SERICEA”’ 
$912.00 and 21 acres from_1-16 acre last season. 
Finer stemmed hay and pasture variety exclusively. 
Quality unexcelled. Sold subject to your inspection. 
Free information containing pictures. Also new Soy- 
beans. Get my prices. S. A. HAGLER, Fulton, Ky. 





New Crop Recleaned Lespedeza Seed—$1.00 per bushel. 
f.o.b. D. L. Hardin, Calhoun City, Miss, 





Sericea Lespedeza—Field inspected, certified, scari- 
fied, carefully graded seed. Prices and information that 
satisfies. Burch Moon, Fulton, Kentucky. 





CERTIFIED 
LESPEDEZA SERICEA 


ALL STRAINS. HULLED AND SCARIFIED 
SOUTH’S FOREMOST PERENNIAL FORAGE 
LEGUMK, FOR POOR ACID SOILS. 

High Germinating Seed Ready to Plant at 
Farmers’ Prices. Write for Booklet on Grow- 
ing this New Perennial Legume. 
WOODLEAF CERTIFIED SEED ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., Mutual, Woodleaf, N, C. (Rowan County). 





Sericea Lespedeza Nos. 04730 and 17291—Hulled and 





Sericea Lespedeza—Original strain. State tested; scarified: $1.90 per pound, postpaid. Kobe, $4.50 per 
scarified. H, P. Head, Franklin, Kentucky. hundred. R. B. Stewart, Kerrville, Tenn. 

Certified Sericea — Hulled, scarified, $2.00 pound, Sericea—Perennii] Legume—Scarified, certified. Pur- 
delivered. Cecil Boatwright, Perdido, Alabama. ity, germination guaranteed. Write for depression prices, 





searified. Planting in- 
Taylorsville, Ky. 


Sericea — Certified, hulled, 
structions. Andrew Wilkinson, 





LESPEDEZA SERICEA 


Certified, Scarified. Guaranteed Pure. Tested 
highest of any grower in the State. 


HENDERSON SERICEA FARM, Fulton, Ky. 





Information. Stewart Seed Co., 


Sericea Lespedeza—State certified: machine scarified, 
Mooresville, N. C. 





Ounce or carload. 


Certified Korean, and_ Kobe. 


Rhea Springs, Tenn. 


Lespedeza — Sericea, 
Dock Smith, 





sociation certified seed. 


Sericea Lespedeza—Tennessee Crop Improvement As- 
Coytee Farms, Loudon, Tenn. 


Miss Roma Halliburton, Rutherford, Tenn, 


Lespedeza Sericea—Cerified, scarified. Purity, 99%; 
germination, 98%. Be safe, ask for purity and germina- 
tion. H. L. Sloop, Sec’y., Mooresville, N, C 


FANCY NEW CROP LESPEDEZA SEED 
We are the LARGEST GROWERS and DISTRIB- 
UTORS of LESPEDEZA SEED IN THE SOUTH, 
and turn out High Test, Well Cleaned Seed. Can 
offer f.o.b. Halls, Tenn, subject to market change: 

KOBE, 4%c; TENNESSEE 76, 4%c; 
COMMON, 3%c, Pound. 

SERICEA, Scarified and Hulled, $2.50 Pound. 
Write or wire’ your requirements on large or small lots. 
HALLS SEED & FERTILIZER CO., 
HALLS, TENNESSEE. 











$8,000 From 41%4-Acre Seed Crop 


Get complete information rect from World’s 
rgest Grower of Sericea. 


E. M. COFFMAN, FULTON, KY. 





ity. Complete information. 


Lespedeza Sericea—Certified, scarified. Higrest qual- 
Hugh Adkins, Union City, 





Tennessee. 
Sericea, two fifty pound; Kobe, six; Korean, five; 
Seventy-Six, six; Common, three and half. Jean Coats, 


Greenfield, Tenn. 





ified and a ir 3 
Mooresville, N. C 


One Pounds—Scar- 
G. W. Kistler, 


600 Pounds Sericea Seed from 
Germination 93%. 





SERICEA LESPEDEZA 
Pure State Certified and Scarified Seed, Strain 
No. 12087 or 17291. Delivered in 3-pound lots up, 
only $3.00 per sound. Pn yp gM guaranteed if order 
is receiv 
MORRIS SERICEA FARMS, Mayfield, Kentucky. 








Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland Bi 

a g Boll and Wan- 
ee 's Pedigreed aide Trinneb Wilt-Resistant Cot- 
at. quellty. ices lowest on record, and all seed of high- 


Kobe, 6c; f.0.b, 
Greenfield, Tenn, 


3%e; 


Tenn. 


Lespedeza — Tested. Common, 


Tenn. 76, 6c; 
Greenfield, Abney 


& Hall, 





tated “in What", atoe tai” of, Diste-rtumeh 
a xperimen ation. * . 
Wannamaker, St. Matthews, S. Cc. 2 





prices. 
ford, 


Sericea Lespedeza 
Inquire before buying. J. 
North Carolina. 


and Soybeans—At very attractive 
Cc, Blanchard, Hert- 





Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed—Grown along 
Cotton Belt. Will mature ten to fifteen 
eed South. Will produce more 





QUALITY LESPEDEZA SEED 


Triple Cleaned. KOBE Variety. 
ire for Prices, Large or Small Lots. 


HALLS, TENN. 


New Crop. 
Write or 


D. K. HURT, 





talaria 


Sericea Lesped 
fled Korean and Sericea lespedza. For 
ature, address Charles M. Meacham, 
Kentucky 


a Pay | from pioneer grower of certi- 
rices and liter- 
ir., Morganfield, 


Lespedeza Sericea—Certified, scarified. Highest qual- 
ing facts, figures, and pictures of 1932 Sericea crop. 
Write, Henderson Sericea Farm, Dresden, Tenn. 





Sericea—Kentucky Seed Improvement Association field 
inspected, laboratory tested, certified seed. Scarified 
Usher-Swayne-Fuller, Hickman, Fulton County, Ky. 


Sericea—All strains. Hulled, 
Dodder, grass and weed seei. At 
2.00 per pound, postpaid. John M, 
Tennessee. 





scarified, 
depression prices. 
Sink, errville, 





LESPEDEZA SERICEA 


LEARN THE FACTS ABOUT 
LESPEDEZA SERICEA 


Perennial, hardy, acid tolerant (needs 

no lime), drouth resistant, heavy yield- 

ing hay crop, a terrific seeder, a poor 

land crop, appraised by leading Agrono- 

mists as most valuable plant introduc- 

tion into America in 100 years. 

For valuable bulletin and seeding time, 
seed prices, address, 

NORTH CAROLINA SERICEA 


GROWERS COUNCIL, 
Salisbury, N. C. 





R h ba SS 1 


Sericea—Greatest introduction 





to the South in past 100 years. Ow, seed scarified, 
tested, R= He | Ounce, 50c; % pound, $1.50; Spout 
$4.50; 5 pounds, $22.00; ian "Catalog free. 


Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


free from - 
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Lespedeza 

Certified Sericea No. 12087—8,500 pounds seed, first 
year from hardly three acres. Jest always cheapest, 
Free literature, prices. Burkhart Bros., Kevil, Ky. 
Lespedeza Sericea Seed—Produces much hay, forage, 
or seed, on poor land without lime or fertilizer. Get 
our prices before buying. Robert Downer, Guthrie, Ky, 
JSericea Lespedeza Seed — Strains 12087 and 04730. 
Write for description, and prices, 


f script growing instructions, 
Also Tenn, 76, Kobe, and Korean. R,. BR 


7 McUmber, 
Greenfield, Tenn. 





Sericea 12087—Pure strain, 
3,500 pounds scurified 


choice variety. Harvested 
seed from three pounds, in one 
J 








plot. Boys, it beats cotton or truck. . Crutchfield, 
Greenfield, Tenn. 

Sericea — Hulled and _ scarified. Improved - strains, 
17291, 04730. Absolutely pure, free of dodder, weeds, 
aml grass seeds. Depression prices, $2.00 pound, post- 
paid. R. L. Douglas, Arlington, Tenn, 

LE SPEDEZA SERICEA 


BUILDS LAND 

RESISTS DROUTH 

MAKES GOOD HAY 

RECLAIMS GULLIES 

CUTS SURPLUS CROPS 

GROWS ON ANY SOIL 

REQUIRES NO LIME 

IS A PERENNIAL LEGUME 

WILL LAST FOR YEARS 
CERTIFIED SEED 

Our seed 99% pure. Contain no weed, 

grass or dodder seed. 

BUY DIRECT FROM GROWER! 

For Further Information write 


SERICEA GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
TRENTON, TENNESSEE. 





Sericea—Cut-rate prices. Scarified. Germination and 
purity guaranteed. Ask for depression prices and liter- 
ature from South Carolina’s largest grower. Dorchester 
Cotton Oil Company, St, George, South Carolina. 


Three Thousand Bushels Triple Cleaned Lespedeza 
Seed—Free from all noxious weeds and seets. $1.25 
per bushel, f.o.b. Clinton, Louisiana; twenty-five bush- 
els or more, $1.00 per bushel. Send money with order. 
J. H. White, Clinton, Louisiana. 








Lespedeza Sericea—Cerified, scarified seed. The sen- 
sation of the South. The greatest plant introduced in 
America in a hundred years. Yields of over one thou- 
sand pounds seed per acre reported. A perennial hay 
crop that has no equal. Ask for bulletin. Tri-County 
Lespedeza Sericea Mutual, Red Springs, N. C. 


Oats 


Buchanan’s Seed Oats—Free from Oe Nut, and 











Coco grass. Puen, bushel, 39c; Burt, 35c¢; Appler, 
S5e: Red, 35¢c. Catalog free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 
Peanuts 
Improved Small Red Peanuts—4¢ pound, delivered. 
J. M. Thomason, Natural Bridge, Ala. 
Peanuts—Florida omg 50c bushel; hand shelled, 





ready to plant, $3.06. 90-Day Runner Velvet beans, 
$1.25. W. C. Williams, Newberry, Fla 
Grower of Selected Seed Peanuts—Runners (100- 


Remittance by money order, F.o.b. 
Enterprise, Ala. 


ound bag), $2.00. 
enterprise, Ala. Rex Forehand, 


Recleaned Seed Peanuts—Alabama Runner, 
small White Spanish, $2.50 per 100 
Ninety Day Running 

Strickland, Clio, 





Selected, 
$2.00; large or 
pounds. Mixed Field Peas, 60c. 
Velvet Beans, 75c per bushel. W. R. 
Alabama. 





Seed Peanuts for Planting—We sell only the 
Georgia Runners, Virginia Bunch and Small White 
Spanish, 2 cents per pound; any of above shelled, 4 
cents per pound. Ninety Day Velvet Beans, 90 cents 
bushel. Cash with order; f.o.b. Farmers’ Gin Company, 
Edison, Georgia. 





Small White Spanish Peanuts, 2c pound; Hog or Run- 
ner peanuts, 2c: rge Improved White Spanish, 3c. 
Whatley’s Prolific, Hastings’ or Mosby’s Prolific seed 
corn, $1.25 bushel; Hickory King, Yellow Dent, White 
Dent or Tennessee Red Cob, $1.00. Write for wholesale 
prices on Cane Seed, Sudan Grass. Cowpeag, Velvet 
Beans, and Soybeans. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 





Peas 
Recleaned Mixed Cowpeas, 55c bushel; 
J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 


Cowpeas—Sound, mixed, 50c¢ bushel; 
60c. United Farmers, Fairfax, S. 


Brabhams, 70c, 





pure varieties, 





Cowpeas—Delivered prices: Mixed, 84¢ bushel; bed. 


poorwills, Irons, Clays, Brabhams, 89c bushel. Genu 
guess. $1.90 bushel, Walton Seed Company, Loan 
Yeorgia. 





Potatoes 
Certified Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Seed—2,500 bush- 
els. Bushel, 75c; 10 bushels, up, 50c. Kyle-McMack- 
ins Plant Company, Bruceton, Tenn. 





Tomato 
McGee Tomato—Makes 1.200 bushels per acre. Buy 
genuine pedigreed seed direct from the breeder and 


grower. I only have the pure seed. Frank M. McGee, 


San Marcos, Texas. 





An Absolutely Superior Quality Tomato—Will make 
sales easy on glutted market. New Perry County tomato, 
Grown for breeder by President of County Farm Bureau, 
Extreme vigor gives disease resistance. Compare and 
make main crop next year. Package, 25 and 50 cents, 
money order. Chas. Hiley, Marion, Ala. 


Watermelon and Cantaloupe 
Selected Watermelon Seed—35c per pound. Henderson 
Seed Farm, Monticello, Florida. 








Cuban Queen Watermelon Seed—$1.00. Stone Moun- 
tain, 30c pound. J. Jimmerson, Unadilla, Ga. 


Guaranteed Pure, Selected, Undiseased Stone Moun- 
tain Watermelon; Rockyford, Hale’s Best Cantaloupe: 
a pound, postpaid. Clyde Maddox, Flowery Branch, 
eorgia 








Miscellaneous Seed 





Laredo Beans and Stock Peas—Priced right. Ray- 
mond Hurt, Halls, Tennessee, 
Beggar Weed and Crotalaria Seed for Sale. Hender- 


son See Farm, Monticello, Florida. ~ 





Lespedeza Seed — Triple cleaned, 
Carpet grass seed, triple cleaned, 5e 
Annison, Zachary, ‘Louisiana. 


95¢c per bushel. 
pound. A. R. 





Pedigreed Fulghum Seed Oxts, Otootan and Biloxi Soy- 
beans at very low prices. Velvet beans and baled oat 
straw. Wm, P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Chicks, Ducklings, Rabbits. Burton’s 
Mitchell, Indiana. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 








Hatchery, 
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Classified Ads og ON ge 
Chicks sired by brothers of contest pullets. 








Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks 


Buy Your Chicks—From Alabama Contest Leader— $6.40 per 100 for Barred Rocks and Reds, White, 
ion October, November, and December. Silver Laced Wyandottes, White, Buff Rocks, Buff, 

Alabama White Orpingtons; $7.00 per 100 for Rhode’ Island 

certified, Reasonable prices. Write for circular. Whites, Buff, White Minorcas; $8.00 per 100 Black, 
Gardner LBros., Auburn, Ala. White Giants; $5.90 per 100 White Leghorns (English 


Baby Chicks 


strain), Brown, Buff Leghorns, and nconas; 














heavy 





Leghorns 

Hollywood Leghorns—Farmous laying strain. State 
blood tested. Chicks, $7.75 hundred, prepaid. Write for 
booklet. Oak Mountain Farm, Waverly Hall, Georgia 





Eggs From State Blood Tested Stock—Tancred ang 
Wyckoff foundation, Dams’ records, 200-250 eggs ay 265 
















































































7nd . ~ - 7 a mixed, $5.40; assorted, $3.85. Prompt shipment; c.o.d, 
Chicks— Reds, —~ — Game, White Leghorn, AVONDALE MILLS CHICKS Dubois County Hatchery, Route 4, Huntingburg, Ind. oe fp ee ee ee 
Harris Hatcheries, Pelham, Ga. 
cas REPRESENT REAL VALUE—AN ASSET ON Ty . ~ ° — G 
Genuine New Hampshire Reds—Southern hatched. ANY FARM PROPERLY MANAGED, SIX CHICKS FREE With Each 100 Minorcas 
Biscayne Hatchery, iami, Florida, If interested, write and let us tell you about them; be 3 Giant Black Minorca Chicks, Hornur Br 
1_ Strain White Leghorn Chicks—$7.50 per if possible, come and let us show you. OUR CHICKS ARE BIG AND HUSKY, 100%. Cameron, ‘Texas. s ng Brothers, 
, Strain rite Legho - 4 ‘ES W -_ , 
nubanerec J L. Murphy, Malone, Ala. PRICES WILL BE RIGHT. BLOOD TESTED FOR B.W.D, Pl th R k 
olan TON : y - y mout ocKs 
AVONDALE MILLS—POULTRY DEPARTMENT, 95 5 y 
MA BLOOD TESTED CHICKS , 4 25. 50 100 | 500 foe ae 
Reds, ‘White and 50 100 300 500 SYLACAUGA, ALABAMA. Barred and White Rocks. .$2.15 $3.90 $7.35 $35.00 , Buf Rock Eggs $1.00 sitting. Henry Veazey, 
Barred Rocks ......... $3.50 $6.75 si9. 50 $31.25 W. T. POLLARD, Supt. of Poultry Department. a eee en sg bee bas eee 
Assorted Heavies ........ et oe i es ae ob oe Hult GENESIO A Bikée cs te 15 Parks Pedigreed Eygs—$1.00. Radford Batson, 
y ) raf ¥ inghs 
Hie SOUTHLAND HATCHERY, Collinsville, Ala Baby Chicks — From Blood Tested State Accredited Laced Wyandottes ...... 2. 5 4.50 8.85 99.00 . 1480 North 80th Street, Birmingham. 
Abs . flocks. Leading varieties. Highest quality. $6.00 per a, ga Giants and WwW dott 
ality C Aa k ; 100, up. Prepaid. 100% delivery. Descriptive circu- wight Brahmas ........ 2.80 5.25 10.00 ..... yandottes 
Superior Quality Chicks—Blood tested flocks only. ba £ : 
Seog SR: lar and price list free. K. I. Miller Poultry Farms, White Leghorns, Big nglish. hi P vine . . z a - 
Write, Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tennessee. inie., ‘Bea 118, Lancaster, Salers. mint Holiswood.......... 2 215 3.90 7.35 35.00 Silver Laced Eggs. Dora Ayres, Newell, Alabama. 
7 y +, ; and Brown Leghor a al 
Rocks, Reds, Leghorns—From blood tested, high egg u anc J 4 ~ fs ‘ Columbian Wyandotte Eggs—15 for $1.00, postpaid, 
hens. Gregory’s Accredited Hatchery, Abbeville, Ala. New Low Prices on Our Famous Blood Tested Chicks, ay yerere Be ATG oor ae ee Hed W. D. Bennett, Molena, Ga. 
- All Leghorns, heavy mixed, $6.50 hundred; 500, $31.7 “Ansiated (aii: lites - “Fe 500 39°00 
Blood Tested Chicks—Reds, Rocks, Leghorns: $6.50, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $7.50 hundred: - ? ‘a eg i Ei rs gy “‘Regal’’ White yy ay StateFair, 1932, 
prepaid. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove Hill, Ala. 500, $36.25, Order from ad. wal ship c.o.d. Monarch Parcel Post Prepaid. 100% Alive Delivery. rage . —* Reg es as, $2. 50 per S. Postpaid, 
atchery, Box 99, Corydon, Indiana. é 1 ale ., Also ack anc uff Cochin antams. lotographi¢ 
Baby Chicks—Rhods Island Reds, Barred Rocks ; blood $1.00 on the 309 books. your order, balance ¢.0.d. folder. C. Grant, Denton, N. C. 
“4 > a T 
ey rion Ser poles. Pee Dee Hatchery, Hartsville QUALITY CHICKS THAT LIVE PALMER HATCHERY, Weuke 
; s Shi ach We ., 2 7 % ive SHELBYVILLE, TENN. r 5 
Blood Tested White Leghorns, Reds, Rocks—Prices ntnaoes yo Pin A sas Mammoth Pekin Ducks, Ducklings, Eggs—Reasonable, 
and quality right. Live delivery. Evergreen Hatchery, Years of Rigid Culling | and Scientific Breeding Purebred, Blood Tested Single Comb Reds, Barred, Rame-Palma, Pinson, Ala. 
Evergreen, Ala. lives Yo Buff. White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, r 
BEST QUALITY FOR LESS MONEY. $7.00 per 100; White Minorcas, Silver Laced Wyan- Mallard Duck Eggs—Thirteen, $1.00. Edgar Scar- 
BIRMINGHAM HATCHED CHICKS 300-E Strai 100 300 500 dottes, $7.50; White, Brown, Buft ghorns, Anconas, borough, River Junction, Florida. 
Blood Tested, Free Range Flocks. Buy Here! Short . iF Pech train. M4 $i7,50 29 00 heavy mixed, $6.50; assorted, $5.00; seconds, $4.00. - 
shipping avoids chilling, starving, stunting. Prepaid. White . perro epee ee 19°00 ete Purebred blood tested chicks, bred for layers and _broil- Live Decoys—$2.50 pair, postpaid. Eggs, 15, $1.25, 
100% live delivery. Missouri Reds, Barred, White Single Cor b Rhod sland tei rst i3cs 31.00 ers. Hatching weekly. Guarantee live arrival. Postage postpaid. F. H, Sparks, Demopolis, Ala, 
Ro: ks, Leghorns: 100, $5.50; heavy mixed, $4.50. Blood Tested White tn ds $4 19. 1/00 paid. Con ship c.o.d. Order direct from ad. Clover 
DIXIE HATCHERIES, Birmingham, Ala. B rec ested hite Langshans.. 6.5 00 31. Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24, Ramsey, Indiana Ducklings—White Runners. Pekins. Goslings , poults, 
Ass'd. ‘Heavies (same. quality) 600 17.50 29.00 chicks, Sf egg of White Runners. Gray’s Duck 
cnisiuane for Bargain Seokera™ in 17 Varieties of Baby 2504 arevrenty for shies ONDE NOW withthe | THE BEST COSTS YOU LESS — Farm Madison, indiana : 
Mgivtawn, Indians, J eg cy our quality will aM oe you. HUSKY, BLOOD TESTED, DISEASE-FREE, eee 
aie. Vernon Prompt shipment. HEAVY LAYING, CAREFULLY CULLED a 





Baby Chicks—Our own blood tested and 


trapnested 


MADISON COUNTY HATCHERY, 


AND SELECTED STOCK. 
All Chicks Prepaid. 100% Alive Delivery. 











flocks. Ask for our low price list. Lampkin Poultry Box 139, Huntsville, Alabama. 
Farm, Starkville, Miss. 
High Grade Chicks—Fr best tested strains i 
Blood Tested Chicks—Prepaid: $4.90, up. 2-3 weeks America. Watson- Mahood Reds, 286 to Se sogers: Hose- 
eld chicks. 19 years’ experience. Lingerlonger Hatch- jawn English-M, Johnson White Leghorns, 250 to 354 
ery, Weaubleau, Missouri. eggers. White and Golden Campines, 362 eggs in 365 
days. Oriole Farm Hatchery, Pontotoc, Miss. 


WE SELL ONLY HIGH GRADE CHICKS 
Double Blood Tested. Pedigreed Males. 
WHITE LEGHORNS, 7c. 

REDS AND ROCKS, 9c. 


RAMSEY’S ATMORE HATCHERY, Atmore, Ala. 





Jersey White Giant Baby Chicks—Cheap as the best 
We are without doubt the world’s largest 
Free, colored 

Wyandottes, 
Australorps, Giants, Rhode Island 


that are go 
producer and breeder of White Giants. 
catalog with Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, 
Orpingtons, Brahmas, 





Blood Tested Chicks—Assorted, 
guaranteed. Easy terms. Circular free. 


5c, up. Live delivery 
Imperial Co., 


Whites, Minorcas. Every breeder blood tested. 
Box 2-C, Quincy, Illinois. 


Ajax, 





CONTINENTAL CHICKS 








Box D-16, Parsons, Kansas. 

Blood Tested — Reds, Barred, White Rocks: 100, 
$5.75; heavy mixed, $5.25; prepaid. Live delivery 
Satilla Farms, Waycross, Ga. 

Wholesale to ee Giants, Reds, Rocks, 
Wyanicottes. ki husky and selected. Rainbow 


re 
Farms, Williamsburg, Ohio. 





“Chicks of Distinction’’—We blood test. 
and marvelous bargains on all varieties. 
ity Hatcheries, New Albany, Indiana. 


Free booklet 
Heizer’s Qual- 





Quality Chicks—That live and grow. 
est laying strains. Ask for premium 
Hatchery, Box B, Fayetteville, Georgia. 


Blood Tested Reds, Barred Rocks. White Rocks—100, 
$5.95; heavy mixed, $5.25; prepaid. Live delivery. 
Central Farms, Missouri. 


plan. 





Jefferson City, 


America’s great- 
Ideal 





Chicks Safeguarded by Official Indiana State Test, 
Pullorum Disease Control Plan—Write for particulars. 
Sunshine Hatcheries, Box 157, Corydon, Indiana. 


Here’s a Bargain!—Blood Tested Chicks—Big, strong, 
livable. Elecric-hatched. Lowest prices. Catalog free. 
Steele’s Hatchery, Box 208, Wellsville, Missouri. 


Blood Tested 
Assorted, 5c, up. 
free. Midwest Hatchery, Box 185, 








Chicks—20 breeds. Wholesale prices. 
Prompt shipments, c.o.d. Information 
Clinton, Missouri. 





Poultry Tribune—America’s leading poultry magazine. 
Explains methods used by successful poultrymen. One 
year, 25 cents. Dept. C-68, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


Blood Tested Chicks—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Broilers. 
Immediate shipment. Send only $1.00 hundred; balance 
¢.o.d. Bargain prices, unusually low. Waverly Poultry 
Gordonsville, Va. 


“Quality First’’—State Accredited Chicks at $7.00 
per hundred, delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for free chick offer and catalog. McKenzie Hatchery, 
McKenzie, Alabama. 














Southern Hatched — Missouri Reds, Barred Rocks, 
White Rocks. Wyandottes, Leghorns: 100, $6.75; heavy 
assorted: $6.25; prepaid; live delivery, Southern 
Hatcheries, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Blood Tested Chicks—20 breeds. Assorted, 5c, up. 
Guaranteed to live. Records, over 300 eggs. Immediate 
shipments, c.o.d. Information free. Bushs’ Poultry 
Farms, Box 180, Ciinton, Missouri. 





DRUMM SOVEREIGN STRAINS—State Certified. 
100% FREE FROM WHITE DIARRHEA. 


CHICKS ee FROM LARGEST POULTRY 


EEDING FARM SOUTH. 
Three Grades. Order from this ad. 
Per 100:— Junior. Sovereign. Select. 
BEC IREE PE OEE $5.45 $7.45 $9. 45 
Het Wh., Barred Rocks 5.90 7.90 9.9 


Catalog Free. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Box 100-A, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes—10 Breeds; 
blood tested; $5.40. Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, 
$4.40, Mixed assorted, Any shipment c.o.d. 
Dallas County Chickery Buffalo, Missouri. 


Don’t Fail to Get Our Catalog—Every breeder blood- 
tested. Livability guarantee. Twenty-one years dealing 
with satisfied customers, Chicks in all leading varieties. 

msey Hatchery, Box 9, Ramsey, Indiana. 








Chicks—Blood Tested. Guaranteed to live and lay. 42 
Years’ exnerience. Hatches daily. Extremely high 
euslity. Low_prices. Write., interesting information 
free. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


ENGLISH WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
200 egg flock average is what you can ex- 
pect from these 5 and 6-pound hens. Trap- 
nest records up to 296 26-ounce eggs. Pedi- 
greed males. 6th year of blood testing. 
State accredited, diarrhea free. Guaranteed 
to live. Member N. C. Hatchery Associa- 
tion. Write for low priced illustrated folder. 

CHAMPION POULTRY FARM 
Champion, N. 








_ ME Chicks — Guaranteed to live. Trapnested. 
0. P. Blood lines. Blood tested, certified flocks. 
Tiding breeds, , up. ve delivery. 


» $5.00 per 100 
al discounts, 5 Seales free. Mathis Farms, Box 116 
‘arsons, Kansas. 


Blood Tested—Rocks, Reds, and Leghorns, $6.50;: 
White Rocks and bg eng Buff Rocks and Orping- 
, $7.00; Australo mported ancestry, $10. 00 
and $15.00. Prepa ia Satistaction guaranteed, Scott 
Farm, Takewsles, PP lorida 








At Lower Prices. 100% Delivery. 
REAL QUALITY FROM NATIONALLY KNOWN 
BREEDERS, Electrically Hatched, Fumingated. 
hip Mondays and Thursdays, 





Prepaid Parcel Post. 25 50 6100 

White and Brown Leghorns....... <3 $3.50 $6.50 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas ......... 2.00 3.50 6.50 
R. I. Reds or Buff Rocks. 2.25 3.75 7.00 
Barred or White Rocks.......... 2.25 3.75 7.00 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. 2.25 3.75 7.00 
Black, White, Buff_Minorcas 4.25 8.00 
Jersey Bl. Giants, Light Brahmas 2.75 5.00 9.00 
Heavy Mixed Chicks ............ 2 00 3.25 6.00 
White Pekin Ducklings.......... rs 75 9.00 17.00 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, 


BOX G, MEMPHIS, TENN. 





$6.50 Hundred for Barred, Buff, White Rocks, White, 
Columbian, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons. 
Reds, and White Minorcas; Hundred for White. 
Buff, Brown Leghorns, and Anconas; $5.50 hundred, 
heavy mixed; $4.00 hundred, assorted. Postage paid. 
Prompt shipment. Folder free. Economy Hatchery, 
Box 35, New Salisbury, Indiana. 





Eldridge’s Blood Tested White Leghorn Chicks— 
Guaranteed to live and pay more profit than any on 
earth. All breeding stock pedigreed. five successive gen- 
erations 250 to 341 eggs. All males from dams, 300 to 
341 eggs. World’s most highly bred strain for more 
eggs and larger eggs: $8.00 per hundred, up. Catalog 
free. Eldridge’s Pedigreed Leghorns, Benson, N. 


BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


BUY OUR CHICKS FROM FAMOUS 
BLOOD TESTED BREEDS. 
They’re from Tancred, Wyckoff, Fishel, Thompson, 
Holterman, and other finest bloodlines. We've sold 
minor Bureaus of United States and Brazilian 
Governments and thousands of satisfied customers. 
THESE FAMOUS BREEDS GROW LARGER, 
MATURE QUICKER, LAY BETTER. 
Early Delivery. Prices Prepaid to Points East of 





ocky ys he > 
Wh., Br., Leghorns, Anconas..... *. 00 . 00 
Bd., Wh., Br. “Rocks, Reds, Bf. Orps.. 7.00 35.00 
White Wyandottes, ‘White’ Minorcas.. 7.00 35:00 
Col., S.L. Wyands., Jersey Bl. Giants. 8.00 40.00 
Buff, Black Minorcas ..........-..+05 00 40.00 
Jersey White Giants ..........+....2. 11.00 55.00 
pe EE a eT oe erie -00 20.00 
TAGOVS DEMO oes cc ececadsesecvesees 6.00 30.00 


Chicks in 500 to 1,000 lots at above rates. 
Write for our Big FREE Color Plate Catalog. 
THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS, 


Box 300, CRANDALL, INDIANA. 





95% Pullets and Cockerels Guaranteed on Sex-linked 
Chicks — Varieties laying brown eggs; some varieties, 
chalk white eggs. Also eight purebred, blood tested 
varieties, Culled and mated by a licensed American 


te 


50 100 300 
R. I. Reds, Buff Orpingtons $1.75 Le 4 $6. Hs $18.00 
? 


17: 
3arred or White Rocks.... 1.73 
1.73 
2.0 





White or Brown Leghorns. > 350 6. “00 16.50 
White or S. L. Wyandottes 0 3.75 7.00 19.50 
Jersey Black Giants ...... 25 7.50 21.00 
Heavy Breeds, Assorted....; 5.50 15.00 
All Breeds, Assorted ...... 4.50 12.00 
Hanson, Tancred, Big 

English Leghorns ........ 6.00 16.50 


THOUSANDS WEEKLY. 
HATCHING MONDAYS AND THURSDAYS. 


SHIPPED C.0.D, IF YOU WISH. SEND $1.00. 
ORDER TODAY! 


MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, 
Box 343, Florence, Alabama. 


“OLDEST AND BEST IN ALABAMA.” 





We Speialize in Single Comb Reds that are red to the 
skin. Barred Rocks, real Ringlets. White Leghorns of 
large type with those beautiful combs. White and Bui? 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
and Buff Orpingtons of supreme quality. White and Blacx 
Giants. Sheppard’s famous Anconas, Rose Comb Brown 
and Buff Leghorns that delight the eye. Large type 
Black, White, and Buff Minorcas, and Blue Andalusians, 
With consistent blood testing and rigid culling, we 
guarantee to give you the most your dollar will buy. 
Send for beautiful catalog. Atz’s Blue Mound Hatci- 
eries, Milltown, Indiana. 





“OLD HICKORY” BABY CHICKS 


From Free Range, Purebred Inspected Stock 


Hatched Right—Priced Right 
25 50 100 
White Leghorns.......... $2.00 $3.50 


Barred and White Rocks.. 2.25 
Buff Orpingtons & S.C. Reds 2.25 
White Wyandottes........ 2.25 
Assorted, Heavy Breeds.. 2.00 


Charges prepaid, Live Delivery Gussebtesd 


FREE: Your Choice ONE pair women’s 
Claussners silk hose or TWO pairs men’s 
Interwoven socks. We need names of poultry 
raisers and will pay you to furnish them. 
ORY” chicks. Return label from chick box 
Send order for 100 or more “OLD HICK- 
with names of TEN poultry raisers in your 
community. e will send hose or socks 
postpaid. ONLY one gift to a customer. 
Offer does not apply on orders for As- 
sorted Breeds. 


JACKSON HATCHERY, 
Brownsville, Tennessee. 


2 gusn8 
S8sss 





Australorps 
Australorp Trapnested Eggs—-30, 
Luther Young, New Hope, Ala. 


Black Spanish 


Elkmont, Alabama. 


22.00, delivered. 





Alious Gray, 











Poultry Association judge for high egg production and 
standard requirements. Free circular. Dept. A, Mid- Brahmas 
Western Poultry Farms and Hatchery, Burlingame, Brahmas — Eggs. $3.00 hundred; $9.00 case. Wm. 
Kansas. Schrader, Shaffer, Kansas 
1er Cornish 
BIG HU SKY CHICK Ss °C Bulldor Dark Cornish Chicks. Hornung Brothers, 
From Blood Tested Stock. ssrivianca 
; Games 
They Live and Grow—Lay and Pay. 15 Warhorse Game Eggs, $1.25, postpaid. JW Shelton, 
Letcher, Alabama. 


50 
Rhode tend Reds ...... $3.50 $6. 30 $18. 00 #28. 30 
Barred be me BiG ad <g0a ba 3.50 6.50 18.0 50 
Buff Orpingtons ......... 3.50 6.50 18. 0 38.50 
White W ~~ Rae ws 3.50 6.50 18.00 28.50 
Silver Laced Srandchees'. 3.75 7.00 19.50 32.50 
White Leghorns ......... 3.25 6.00 16.50 26.50 
Brown Leghorns ......... 3.25 6.00 16.50 26.50 


Assorted, our choice $5.00 per hundred. 


ALL CHICKS PREPAID AND LIVE DELIVERY 
GUARANTEED. THOUSANDS WEEKLY. 
ORDER TODAY. PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY, 
Florence, Alabama. 





$7.00 per 100 for White, Buff Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, White Minorcas: $6.50 for 8S. C. 
Reds, Barred Rocks; $6.00 for Brown, Buff, White Leg- 
borne. Anconas, heavy mixed; $4.50 for assorted; $3.50 
seconds. Purebred Hi-Grade chicks. Live arrival 
ue ship c.o.d. Hatching 
a 


guaranteed. We pay postage. 
from Glendale Hatchery, 


weekly. Order direct 
Box 38, Ramsey, Indiana. 








Allen Roundhead Games—15 $1.25, postpaid. 


Fred Tidwell, Letcher, Ala. 


Jersey White Giants 
Jersey White Giant Eggs — Ribbon winners. 
Johnston, Calvert City, Kentucky, 


Best White Giants, Black Giants, Buff Minorcas— 
Chicks, eggs, cheap. Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kans. 


Jersey White, Black Giants, 
chicks. Narragansett turkey eggs. 
ery, Henshaw, Kentucky. 


Jersey White Giant Chicks —12c each. Make ten- 
pound birds in six months. Catalog free. Gosher 
Poultry Farms, Goshen, Indiana. 


eggs, 





Iva 








other breeds baby 
Maple View Hatch- 








Leghorns 
Guaranteed English Leghorn Chicks—Cheap. Cham- 
pion Poultry Farm, Champion, N. C. 


Buff Leghorn Chicks and Eggs—World’s famous lay- 
ers. Blood tested and accredited. Write for literature. 
Mrs. E. F. Jones, Gallatin, Tennessee. 








Birds and 


Pheasants—-Several varieties. 
Gragg’ s Pheas- 


Enclose stamp for particullars. 
Clanton, Ala. 


eggs. 
antry, 





Quail 

Bob White Quail—Absolutely native Virginia birds, 

Sh raised. Unsurpassed for breeding and restocking, 

I. Coleman, wane Oak Quail Farm, Dept. 114, 
Route 7, Richmond, 





Turkeys 
Full Blood Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. 
Pruitt, Leroy, Ala. 


Mrs, A. D, 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs—-:0c. Henry Veazey, 


LaFayette, Alabama. 








Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs—Dozen, $3.00. Mary 
Rinehart, Benton, Kentucky. 
Mammoth Bronze Turkey Exgs ani Stock. Mrs. EB 


M. Skinner, Goshen, Alabam:. 

















Bronze Eggs—$3.00 per dozen. Miss Ethel Reich, 
Route 4, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Bourbon Red Turkey Eggs — $2.75 dozen. Toms, 
$4.50. Aver May, Winfield, Ala. 

Pure Burbon Red Turkey Eggs—$2.50 dozen. Mrs. 
Jerry McCombs, Winfield, Ala. 

Pure White Holland Egzs—$3.00 dozen, delivered. 
Banks County Poultry Farm, Alto, G 

White Holland, Bronze Turkeys — Breeding stock. 


Prices reasonable. Willis Nowell, Maitland, Florida. 





Now 


Booking Orders Pure Mammoth White Holland 
Eggs—$2.50 dozen, delivered. Ala. 


Minnie Epes, Epes, 





Eggs—54.00 fif- 
Belvi- 


Bronze Turkey 


Improved Mammoth 
postpaid. Robbins Ranch, 


teen; $20.00 hundred; 
dere, Kansas, 





Ln ae Bronze Turkeys—60 hens. 20 toms: lle per 
McLaughlin, Idlewild Plantation, 
Rawvervilie Ala. 





Bronze—Toms average 2 

months. Book exgs for 
$2.00 per dozen, delivered. 
Ala. 


Byrd Strain Mammoth 
pounds, hens 12 pounds at 
Marh and April delivery. 
J. Howard Graves, Waverly, 





Two or More Breeds 


Native Virginia Bob-White Quail. Ring-Neck Pheas- 
ants. Dr. H. T. Gosney, Danville, Va. 





Also Light Brahmas—Seven- 


Silver Hamburg Eggs; 
$ Richlandtown, Pa. 


teen, $1.00. Harvey Cressman, 





Poultry Supplies 


Stop Chick Losses with Sparco Chick Tablets—Gived 
in drinking water, Effective treatment for bowel troubles. 
rice: 25c, 5 $1.00. Same medicine in powder form 
for larger poultrymen: pound, $2.50; % pound, $1.40; 
postpaid. Free disease folders. Dr. B. F, Kaupp, Sparco 
Laboratories, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Livestock 
LIVESTOCK BREEDERS— 


READ THIS LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS: 
“Gentlemen :— 

For some time I have been watching your 
paper to find some one advertising a Short- 
horn bull for sale. This is the first time I 
have been unable to find anything a person 
needed in this line not advertised.”’ 

If you haye stock to sell you can find a market 
by advertising in these columns. Write us for 
rates and full information. Address— 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 

















Duroc-Jerseys 
Durocs—Spring pigs, registered, guaranteed, $6.00 
Fisher Brothers, Sharon, Tenn. 
Durocs—Registered pigs, service boars, bred gilts 
Duroc Farms, Greenville, N. C. 
Registered Durocs—Get of champions. Vaccinated, 


Guaranteed. Show specimens. Creswell PE Forest 


(Bedford County), Virginia. 











Essex 
Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Georgia. 
J. F. Flower 


——— 


Registered Essex. 





Purebred Essex 
Brundidge, Ala. 


Hogs—All ages. 





Hampshires 
Registered Hampshires. Brookside Farm, Shelbyvillay 
Tennessee, 
— 


Unrelated, Registered Hampshires—Any age 
Low prices. Tally’s Hampshire Farm, Hattiesburg, 




























Mass: 

















oO. LC. 








0.1L Hogs—On time. Write for Hog Book. Orm 
nators aA breeders. L, B, Silver Co., Box 58, 8 
0. 
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‘seas Developed Free — 
ee 


Poland-Chinas 


Registered Pigs. McMahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 








Kodak Finishing 


Films Developed, Two Free Enlargements With Each 
29, 











oll — 25c, coin, Century Photo Service, Box 
Spotted Poland Chinas. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
ssee. 
= eel - Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
Poland Chinas—Boars, gilts, pigs. Oakview Farm, 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
Newbern, Tenn. Hills, Cincinnati. Ohio. 
—— "J 2, ,, c 
4 Poland Chinas—Different ages. J. F. Free—For every dollar spent at Lollar’s for Kodak 
agg a 2 iss. Finishing and Supplies, you get one 8x10 Enlargement 
seta finished on ened orto ar gerbe ag ae 
. finishing that satisfies elox quality prints, they live 
Yorkshires forever. Roll films developed, 10c per roll. Prints, 4c, 


Best Breed for Lean Meat—Imported, all-chamion 








stock. Great crossing, early developing producers. Cres- 
well Farm, Forest (Bedford County), Virginia, 
Aberdeen-Angus 


Southeastern Cattle Breeders—Aberdeen Angus are the 
ideal beef producers. Our cattle have won great honors 
and are acclimated. For beef production, by crossing on 
any breed the Angus bull is complete. Write for sf 





formation. Cresswell Farm, Forest (Bedford County 
Virginia. 

Rabbits 
Chinchilla Rabbits. Buff Leghorn Pullets—50 cents. 
rs, C. M. Slack, Leslie, Georgia. 





Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey bulls: Hampshire hogs. all ages, Prices on 
both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms. Horn Lake, Miss. 





Jerseys—Three loads strictly choice high grade spring- 
er cows, heifers. Also Holsteins and Guernseys. All 
TI; abortion tested. Claude Thornton, Route 2, Spring- 
fiel:l, Missouri. 





Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer is required to return dogs within the 
specified time according to advertiser’s contract. 








One Trained Setter Dog. W. H. Hunt, Ozark, Ala. 





Rat Terriers. 


Fox Terriers 
Puppyland, Box P. ] 


: Rock Garden Supplies. 
Pana. 1. 





English Shepherd, Rat Terrier, 
H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 


Purebred Collie Puppies—2 months old, 
tan, $5.00 each. Collie Farm, Lavonia, Ga. 


and Collie Puppies— 





white and 





English Shepherd Puppies—Natural heelers. Are full 
of vim and energy. Female, $4.00; male, $5.00. Pearson, 
Beatrice, Ala. 





Free Dog Book — Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care, and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Miscellaneous 


Old Fisherman’s Calendar, Nineteen Thirty-Three— 
% cents. Box 143, Highland Station, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. a 

Jig Saw Puzzles—5 puzzles, $1.00; 300 pieces; extra 


heavy. Guaranteed. Two dollars dozen. Independent 
Cord Co., Framingham, Massachusetts. 














Mail Order — Store—Let us supply your drug 
store wants. Send 8c for price list. Information given. 
Mequon Drug Store, “thiensville, Wisconsin. 





Batteries 
Light Plant Batteries—$39.00, up. Home Light Bat- 
tery Company, Albers: Illinois. 





Priced low. 


light Plant Batteries—Time payments. : 
Illinois. 


Dealers wanted. Battery Exchange, Albers,, 








Bees—Bee Supplies 


Improved Bee Hives—One dollar each. 
Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Catalog free. 





Beeswax—Worked into bee comb_ foundation or ac- 
cepted in trade for bee supplies. Lowest prices. Big 
catalog free. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, 





Binders for Papers 

For Only $1 We Will Renew or Extend Your Sub- 
seription to The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Four Years 
and send you a binder, postage paid, large enough to 
hold about three years’ copies. Just clip out this notice 
and attach with check or money order and your 
mame and address. The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Books 
and Tax—New book—Facts of 1933. 
G. E, Ray, Stephenville, Texas. 


Debts, Bonds, 
Price 35c, prepaid. 





Business Opportunities 


For Sale: Established Hardware and Farm Equipment 
Business—Located in diversified farming and vegetable 
growing section of West Tennessee. Stock, fixtures and 
equipment inventories approximately $9,000.00. Annual 
sgles averaged $23,000.00 last five years. Considering 
potential sales possibilities in community and attractive 
low price and liberal terms on which this business m-y 
be bought makes this a genuine opportunity for any a¢- 
gressive man desirous of going into business for himself, 
Will consider trade for city property or farm land. 
Answer, Box 2581-D, Birmingham, Ala. 


Clothing 


Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write MacHenry Serge 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 








Farm Supplies 
Waterproof Truck Covers—Get our prices. Buy direct. 
eee ba half. Hoosier Tarpaulin Co., Dept. 1, Indianapolis, 
ana 





Formulas 
Agents: Make Your Own pomeete--Civeaier free. 
Formula, Box 246, Columbia, Mis 





Furs 
Tet us turn your Wool into Blankets, tan and make up 
your furs and hides for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, Va. 





Hosiery 
Ladies’-Men’s Hosiery—-Men’s hosiery, $1.00 dozen, 
. Guaranteed firsts. Write for latest bargain 
catalog. L. S. Sales Company, Asheboro, N. C. 
Rayon Hosiery—Imperfects, ladies’, 12 pairs, $1.€0; 
men’s, 24 pairs, $1.00. Postpaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Economy Hosiery Company, Asheboro, N. C. 








ro ipslery—First quality guaranteed; no seconds. Prepaid, 
sag rayon, four pair, .00; silk and foves. three 
Pair, $1.00; full- fashioned, chiffon, two pair, $1. Men's 
Hud assorted colors, six pair, $1.00. Wanen's rayon 
oomers and panties, three pairs, $1.00; extra quality, 
Co. pair, $1.00. Write for bargains. Montgomery Sales 
Box 732, Lynchburg, Va. 


Kodak Finishing 
sicglored Malargement with first rell, 25. 





line 
io, Cla: Wal 
Films Developed, Two 
prints each negative and Free 
Enlargement Offer—25c. ‘Summers, Unionville, Mo. 


rints, 8c to 6c. Wilson 
Drawer 1311, Ate. Ala. 


, Offer—Your first eight exposure roll developed 
20c; six exposure, 15c. Kiphart Studio, 





















de, and 6c each. These Coupon Enlargements are life- 
like portraits from your own kodak film negatives, Don’t 
fail to get one. ‘‘Lollar’s’’, P. O. Box 2622, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 





Machinery 
One Row Cotton and Corn Planters—Standard make. 
One row walking cotton or corn planter, bargain sale 
price, $7.80. Write Box 1172, Atlanta, Ga. 


Special Bargains—Slightly used direct and alternating 
current generators. % horse alternating motors, $12.75, 
Moony others. Electrical Surplus Co., Dept. 48, 1885 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicag 


Of Interest to Women 


Cotton Spreads. Alba Mills, Stanley, North Carolina. 


Old Gold Wanted 

Gold Teeth, Old Jewelry, Old Money— 
Old Gold Smelting Refining Co., 5210 

Dallas, Texas. 











oO. 








Cash_ for 
Highest prices. 
Stoneleigh Ave., 


Mailed 

crowns, 
satisfied. 

Cincinnati, 





Gold Teeth, 
Goods re- 
510-12-14 


Immediately for Old 
and old gold jewelry. 
Beebee Company, 
Ohio. 


Return Mail for Old Gold Teeth, Dentai 
Bridges, Crowns — Highest prices guaranteed. 
Information free. Standard Gold Refining Company, 
448 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Money 
bridgework, 
turned if not 
Central Ave., 





Cash by 





Cash for Gold Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—For United 
States Mint deposits. 100% full value guaranteed. Send 
or write direct. United States Gold Purchasing Com- 
pany, 1173 Capital Bldg., Chicago. 





Jewelry—100% full 
Satisfaction guaran- 


Cash for Gold Teeth, Watches, 
value paid day shipment received. 
teed or shipment cheerfully returned. Member Chicago 
Association Commerce. Information free. Chicago Gold 
Smelting & Refining Co., 536 Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 


Old Money Wanted 
$5.00 to $500.00 Each Paid for Old Coins—Many 
very valuable. Get. posted. Send 10 cents for Illus- 
trated Coin Value Book, 4x6. Cash prices. Coin Exchange, 
Room 23, LeRoy, xn 





Roots and Herbs 


Just Out! World’s Greatest ‘‘Herb Almanac’’—Beau- 
tifully illustrated in natural colors. Containg over 500 
old- goog herb medicine recipes and Indian secrets 
for home 10c (coin), postpaid. Worth dollars! 
Botannic, is “W, 112th St. , Chicago, 





Schools and Colleges 


Men-Women, Age 18-50—Interested in qualifying for 
future life-time Government Jobs, $105-$250 month, 
may secure valuable information free. Write, Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo., today. 





Spray Materials 
Buchanan’s Oil Emulsion or org Sulphur Sef 
Kills San Jose Scale—Gallon, 65c; 5, $2.25; 10, $4.2 
25, $7.50; 50, $12.00. Catalog free. Buc hanan’s 8, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Tobacco 
Postpaid—10 pounds, 2 years old, 
$1.00. Wettstain, Chambers, Ky. 


Long Bright Red Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.00; smok- 
ing, 75c. Bert Choate, Hickman, Kentucky, 


Red Leaf, Flue Cured Tobacco—9%ec and we LES pound, 


air-cured smoking, 











‘“‘postpaid.’’ Ivy O. Capps, Blackshear, 
Red, Pleasant Chewing, | 8 pounds, "$1. 00; ~ Yellow, 
smoking, 8; Economy, 12. H,. Choate, Wingo, Ky. 





Leaf Tobacco—Smoking, 11 pounds, 65c; 
Hamilton Plantation, Wingo, Kentucky. 


Excellent 
chewing, 85c. 





Burley — Five pounds, 75c 10, 


Mild Cigarette 
$1.25 United Tobacco Co., Mayfield, Ky. 


1.25. Papers free. 





Smoking—10 pounds, $1.00; three 
Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Good Chewing or 
large twists and pipe free. 





Guaranteed, Best Red Leaf — Chewing, 5 pounds, 





$1.15; smoking, 90c; postpaid. R. Hawkins, Sharon, 
Tennessee, 
Tobacco: Aged Mellow Red Leaf—10 pounds chew- 





ing or 15 pounds smoking, $1.00. Clyde Tilley, 
Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco—Postpaid, Guaranteed. Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.25; smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. John Rowlett, 


Dresden, Tenn. 





Selected—Best chew- 
Lawrence Riggs, 


Tobacco, Postpaid—Guaranteed, 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.25; smoking, $1.00. 
Dresden, Tenn. 





Aged Tobacco, Postpaid—Extra long redleaf chewing, 
10 pounds, $1.25; smoking, $1.00. Walter Crews, Dres- 
den, Tennessee 





Cigarette Burley—Mild, 5 pounds and box of cigars, 
$1.00. Cigarette roller and papers free. Doran Farms, 
Murray, Kentucky. 





Old Money Wanted — Will pay Fifty Dollars for 
nickel of 1913 with Liberty Head (no Buffalo). We pay 
cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c for large Coin 
Folder. May mean much profit to you. Numismatic 
Co., Dept. 645, Fort Worth, Texas. 





Patent Attorneys 
Patents—Reasonable terms. Book and saree free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D 
Inventions Commercialized — Patented or unpatented 
Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 








WRITE FOR FREE BOOK— 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 
Be ncn OF INVENTION” FORM. 
charge for preliminary information. 
CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN, Registered Patent anne. 
-I Adams Building, ‘Washington, dD. 





Watson E. Coleman, 
Washing- 


Low fees. 
Victor Building. 


P..tents.—Booklet free. 
Reais Patent Lawyer. 
ton. D. 





Personal 


Old Age Pension Information—Send stamp. 
Lehman, Humboldt, Kansas. 


Quilt Pieces 


Quilt Scraps—10c pound; remnant pieces, 
postage in addition. Majestic Mfg. Co., Box 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Judge 





25¢ pound; 
480, 





Woolen Patchwork— 
Joseph Demenkow, 


Velvet, 
postage. 


Choice Cottons, _ Silks, 
Any 4 pounds, $1.06, 
Brockton, Massachusetts. 








Quilt Pieces—2 pounds (15 yards), only 69c; large 
print pieces, fast colors. Sent c.o.d. Beautiful Silks or 
Velvets, 2 pounds, $1.00. The Remnant Store, Dept. 
107, Marion, Tllinois. 

Roofing 
ROOFING—DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY 


Roofing—All Kinds—Direct From the Factory. 
SEE THESE LOW PRICES 


Asphalt Roll Roofing ........ $0.69 per Square 
Steel Corrugated Roofing .... $2.98 per Square 
Write for emehg wae 2 freight paid prices. 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
Dept. P-11, Savannah, Ga, 


Tobacco, Postpaid—Guaranteed, Selected Red Leaf— 








Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; smoking, $1.00. Norman 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed — Aged, mellow red 
leaf chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; smoking, $1.00. Buford 
Tilley, Gleason, Tenn, 

Tobacco, Postpaid—Guaranteed long, mellow, juicy red 
leaf chewing: 10 pounds, $1.35; smoking, $1.15. Harvey 
Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 





Ad—See what we have 
Sample, 10c. Troutt’s, 


Tobacco Users: Answer This 
before you buy. Bargain prices. 
DF-5, Hickory, Kentucky. 





Postpaid—Long Red Juicy Leaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.35; smoking, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Clar- 
ence Wilson, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—28-inch, sweet, juicy, red anet 
chewing, 110 pounds, $1.35; extra smoking, $1.( 
Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Guaranteed—14 Pounds Smoking or 12 pounds Chew- 
ing, flavoring free, $1.00. 40 Plugs, $1.75. Kentucky 
Farmers, Pryorsburg, Kentucky, 

FREEMAN’S VERY BEST TOBACCO 

Chewing or Smoking 10 pounds, 85c. 





Buy the Best for Less. 
It Must Satisfy or Money Back. 


LEONARD FREEMAN, GLEASON TENN. 
Look !—Good Old poe Smoking or Chewing— 


Five pounds, 60c. And it’s guaranteed. Riverview 
Plantation, Cottagegrove, Tenn. 








Cigarette Tobacco—Choice Granulated North Carolina 
Bright Leaf—20 sacks, $1.00. Roller and papers free. 
Ezell Tobacco Co., Paris, Tenn. 





Choice Tobacco—Chewing or smoking, 2 years old, 5 
pounds, 75c. Flavoring and SECIRe: free, Pay on delivery. 
United Farmers, Paris, Tennessee. 


Leaf (Sweetened in Field 





While Ripening)—Chews 








like plug. 25c pound; 4 ounce sample, 10c; prepaid. 

Vm. A. Parker, Forest, Virginia. 

Tobacco, Postpaid—Good redleaf chewing,: 5 pounds, 
$1.25; 10, $2.00. Smoking, 15¢ pound. Guaranteed. 
H. P Prince, Agent, Greenfiel?, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid—2 years old. High grade, fancy 
red leaf chewing, sweet and juicy, 24- - inches long, 
hand picked. 10 pounds, $1.50; 5, 90c. Best 


Chewing, 
$1.10. Flavoring recipe for ‘chewing free. 
Dresden, Tenn. 


smoking, 10, 
S. J. Rogers, 
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“An Avenue 


of Wealth’”’ 


In starting 1933 and planning for that 
“$500 More a Year” income, you must 
not overlook the part that poultry 
will take in this program. 


Poultry raisers will see an increased 
demand for their products this year. 
Prices will be better. You should make 
your foundation plans right now. If 
you wish to start anew, then get the 
best stock that can be bought. 


Our advertisers offer Baby Chicks, 
Hatching Eggs, and Mature Birds from 
high record stock. Write for their cat- 
alogs and get lined up for your share 
in the poultry profits for this year. 


armer 
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Tobacco 
Tobacco, Postpaid—Guaranteed very best juicy long 
red mellow chewing: 10 pounds, $1.35; extra smoking, 
$1.10. Edd Hamlin, Route 3, Dresden, Tenn. 


A No. 1 Grade Aged, Mellow, Flue Cured Tobacco— 
Ready to chew. Satisfaction guaranteed. 13 pounds, 
$1.25, prepaid. Ellis Williams, Alma, Georgia. 








Tobacco, Postpaid—Two years old, 30 
Red leaf chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; 
Satisfaction. guaranteed. Alf Garner, 


inches long. 
smoking, $1.10. 
Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpe 
ened: 8 pounds, $100: 10, $1.25. a ii, 
Satisfaction miatancean: Leonard Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 











Postpaid, er goa ete mellow, juicy red 
leaf. Chewing, 8 pounds, $1.0 $1.25. Smoking, 
11, $1.00. Buford Adams p andl Pool, Martin, Tenn, 

Postpaid, Guaranteed—Red Leaf — Chewing, mellow 
and juicy, 8 pounds, $1.00; smoking, 11 pounds, $1.00. 
Low grade smoking, 15 pounds, $1.00. Allen Babb, 


Martin, Tennessee. 





Tobacco, Postpaid. Tircountares aged mellow chew- 
ing: 5 pounds $1.15; 10 pounds $2. Smoking: 5 pounds 
w. 








20c; 10 pounds $1. 50. 2 Adams Pool. Sharon, 

Tennessee. 

Tobacco, Postpaid, Guaranteed Very Best—Mellew, 
juicy leaf chewing, 5 pounds, $1.1 1.95. Best 
smoking, 5 pounds, 90c; 10, Mark Hamlin, 
Sharon, Tennessee, 





eeoctad Tennessee Red Leaf Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.30; pounds smoking, 90c. Flavoring free with 10 
pounds Me "reusented. Satisfaction guaranteed. Collier 
Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn, 





“‘Golden Heart’’—Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 


Leaf—10 pounds smoking, $1.00; 3 sacks smoking and 
pipe free. 10 pounds chewing, $1.00; 3 twists free. 
Farmers’ Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 





Five Pounds Burley Cigarette Smoking, 70c; five 
pounds Burley cigarette scraps, 45c; ten pounds, 75c; 
five pounds dark red suncured Bullface chewing, 75e, 
Pay postman, Lee V. Rogers, Clyde, N. 





Barn Cured Tobacco—Aged, mellow, long red _ leaf. 
Chewing, 11 pounds, $1.00, delivered 3rd zone; smoking, 
13 pounds, $1.00, delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed 


or money returned. Alma Brokers, Alma, Ga. 





Buy Direct From mh res Mellowed, and 
Properly aes EN Care chewing twists, sweet 
or natural, $1.0 55 $2 “00. 25 sacks ash) 
mild or i *E. 00; $3 for $2.00. Pipe free. Ezell 
Tobacco Co.,, Paris, Tenn, 


Want to Buy 
Will Buy or Sell All Kinds Field Seed—Best market. 
Write Raymond Hurt, Halls, Tenn. 








Wanted: Fruit and Vegetables—Carloads only. For 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Pay highest market prices. The Ham- 
ilton Co., New Castle, Pa. 





Books Wanted — Printed Before 1860 — Concerning 
Georgia, Cherokee, Creek Indians; laws, acts, maps. 
State price, condition. James Larwood, Room 602, 225 
West 34th Street, New York City. 





Old Envelopes, folded letters, with stamps or postmarks 
on them, that were mailed before year 1880. All kinds. 
High cash prices paid. Northern and Southern envelopes 
used during Civil War and those sent to and from Cali- 
fornia during gold rush, 1850 to 1865, especially wanted. 
Search through your old family letters—then write at 
once for interesting information free. Address R. Rice, 
3652 Asbury Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 


Help “Wanted—Male 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. he cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 

Nashville Auto School. Dept. 241, Nashville. Tenn. 


Wanted: Men to Learn Barbering—Our new-short- 
plan qualifies quickly for jobs. Earn while attending. 
Write Branch nearest to you. Dept. PF., Moler System, 
43% Peactree, N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.; 81 S. 2nd, Memphis, 
Tenn.; or 810 N. Sixth, St. Louis, Mo. 


Help Wanted—Female 
Wanted: Ladies to Learn Beauty Culture—A position 


for you after short term. Earn while learning. Write 
branch nearest to you. Dept. PF. Moler System, 43% 














Peachtree, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 81 8. 2nd, Memphis, 
Tenn.; or 810 N. 6th, St. Louis, Mo. 





What do you have that you can afford to sell? It 
may be farm machinery, surplus seeds, livest farm 
land or poultry. Whatever it is Classified Advertising 
will find buyers. 


Agents—Salesmen 


Wanted—Monument Salesman. Georgia Memorial Co., 
Savings Bank Bldg,, Atlanta, Ga. 


Make 
*“‘Kemico,’ 


Fruit Trees for 
Nurseries. Dept. 25. 


We Start You Without a Dollar—Soaps, extracts, per- 
fumes, toilet goods, Experience unnecessary. Carnation 
Co., PR, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mirrors—Resilvering Nets You Quick Profit !—Perma- 











Products Yourself. — Formula catalog free. 
B-24, Parkridge, TI. 


Sale. — Agents, wanted. Concord 
Concord. Ga. 

















nent business plating autoparts, tableware, ete. Write, 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530. Marion, Indiana. 

Go Into Business—Sell New and Used Clothing— 
100% to 300% profit. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
start you. Ideal Rummage Sale Co., W-4804 State, 
Chicago. 

Let Classified Ads Do Your Selling.—These little 


ads will work dav and night and charge very little for 
their services. Mail your advertisement to start with 
the next issue. 


Dresses, 28c; 
Stamped Goods, 7c; 
Undersell stores. Catalog free. 
429 Superior, Chicago. 


Salesmen: Sell 
commissions creating chain sales. 
ple pair, order blanks, and_ instructions. 
Hosiery Co., High Point, N. C. 


If You Can Sell a Household Deal Valued at $5.50 
for $1.00, write for our catalog, or we will send you 
complete deal and sales outfit for 50¢ in stamps. Clyde 
Collins Chemical Co., Dept. P, Memphis, Tenn. 





Men’s Shirts, 30c; bomear lt 25¢ ; 
Chiffon Hose, Big profits. 
Wholesalers, Dept. 133, 





Hosiery — Men or Women—Liberal 
Send $1.00 for sam- 
Atlantic 








Men With Cars Wanted—To advertise our goods and 
distribute introductory packages to consumers. Must be 
satisfied with 90c an hour at start. Write for full par- 
ticulars. Albert Mills, Route Megr., 3780 Monmouth, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Men or Women! — Look after local Coffee and Tea 
route. Call on homes with 300 highest quality necnesiene 
Spare or full time. No investment. Permanent. Good 
starting pay. Rapid promotion. Blair pth. 
Dept. P-8, Lynchburg, Va. 


Wanted: Man in Each County—Who will be satisfied 
with $25 to $35 a week earnings in the start doing 
service work og demonstrating new Automatic Fire 
Alarm in schools, homes, hotels, theatres, public build- 


ings, etc. Write. ‘quick for cou appoinment. Fire- 
Company, Dept. 615, Dayton; io. 


Man Wanted—With ambition and industry, intro- 
duce and supply Rawleigh’s Household Froduete to 
steady users. We train and help - Rog ny dealers 
can make up to $100 a week or lence 
necessary. Pleasant, profitable, “Menified work. Write 
today. Rawleigh Co., Dept, C-53-PGF , Freeport, TL 
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LONGER WEAR 


BETTER SERVICE 
AND 


GREATER SAFETY 






































When You Roof with 


GULFSTEEL 


GALVANIZED 


SHEETS 


A sheet-steel roof is the best protection you 
can give your home and barn .against fire, 
lightning and weather—and the BEST steel 
roof that = can buy is GULFSTEEL GAL- 
VANIZED SHEETS . Strong, long-wearing 
steel, with a tight protective coating of finest 
zine. Either corrugated, V-crimped or roll. 


Your dealer has a weight and size to fit your 
requirements. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 





Write today for free booklets show- 
ing the simplest and best method of 
laying a steel roof, and also the many 
other ways in which Gulfsteel Sheets 
may be used to advantage around 
the farm. 


CLIP COUPON 
Gulf States Steel Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Dept. B 
Please send me free booklets concerning Gulfsteel Sheets 





Name 


Address 








County. State 
















Make Feeds 

Go30% to50Z% Farther 

Owners Make Up to $400 Mo. and More 
pear BEE” all-steel Portable Hammer Mill offers 
est pe crereman Sor making real money. aziad- 
me ly few hundred dollars down 

ey cennited, Fastest, finest, cool, uniform 
grinding of everything grown. Exceeds other mills 
2 in? roughage grinding 7 200% to 300%. 
Longestlife,low- 

m CSt Operating Cost, fewest 

aT) repairs, biggestnet profit. 

Humdinger and 

Cracker Jack 


pak, mills for individ- 
ual farm | farm grinding 


Write for free literature and demonstr. 


4B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 37 Hickory St., ry St, Utica, N.Y. 














TRUE TO NAME 
: dek° S E ED S 
JO ey Best Field Seeds 


Are so cheap that no one need take chances with 
low grades. Ask your seed dealer for ‘““FIDELCO”’ 









Seeds. All standard varieties—Seed Corn, Soy- 
beans, Clovers, Grasses, etc. We sell wholesale 
only. If your dealer does not handle our seed 






send us his name. 


FIDELITY ELEVATOR CO. 
Seed Department, 
JOE L. MITCHELL, Mgr. 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Dealers—Write for Our Weekly Price List. 













(Concluded 


farmer; and Mrs. Esther Chancey 
works in Ocala. All of them except 
Frank are married, and in all there are 
nine grandchildren. 


ND now for Vance Baker. Mr. 

Cannon says that he_ believes 
there is just as much opportunity on 
the farm for a man without capital now 
as there ever was, and Vance Baker 
certainly proves it. More than 21 years 
ago his father died, leaving the mother 
and four boys $4,000 in debt. Undaunt- 
ed, they all set to work and in three 
years had paid for a new place 12 
miles from Live Oak which was all 
their own. Mrs. Baker divided the 
place between the four boys, and Vance 
got 68 acres without a house. In an- 
other year he bought the place of one 
brother, including the house, and got 
married shortly afterwards. And so 
at the age of 38 he has a farm of 110 
acres of good land, a wife and six chil- 
dren, a neat, attractive painted farm 
home, and owes not a penny. 


One glance at his home and farm 
surroundings tells you that Vance 
Baker is a hustler. Things are neat 
and shipshape around that small painted 
house which the Baker family is proud 
to call home. 


The Baker farm, too, is 12 miles 
from Live Oak, but in a different di- 
rection. It is on the Dowling Park 
road. Mr. Baker raises corn, peanuts, 
velvet beans, sugar cane, cows, and 
hogs. He raises from 75 to 150 hogs 
each year, and lets them harvest their 
own feeds. He keeps only a small 
number of cattle, and feeds them dur- 
ing the winter. By taking good care 
of them, and kceping them in excellent 
condition throughout the year, he gets 
a 66 per cent annual calf crop, when 
the range average is from 15 to 25 
per cent. 

When hogs and cattle get to selling 
at prices which make them unprofit- 
able, Mr. Baker gets out and hunts up 


OST of us, instead of looking for- 
ward with pleasure to baby chick 
time, rather dread the 22nd day if we’re 
hatching our own, or delivery date 
when we have a shipment of chicks 
ordered. 


That coming off date or box of 
chicks arriving so often catches us with 
a lot of last minute fixing to do. We 
have had to keep the chicks in the 
boxes overnight, or even leave them in 
the incubator until the 23rd day, so we 
could fire up and fix up in the brooder 
house. 


Last year was the first time we were 
ready and waiting for our baby chicks. 
And I believe our low mortality was 
due to that fact as well as to the fact 
that they were good healthy chicks to 
start with. Let’s not ruin our chances 
this year by not being all set for the 
chicks when they come. 


There are two main things to think 
about in brooding chicks—warmth and 
feeding. 


Warmth and Comfort 


HE hen carries her own thermostat 
or heat regulator, and she has no 
trouble from the chicks chilling or be- 
coming overheated. In artificial brood- 
ing, overheating and chilling are the 
chief causes of chick mortality. Our 
brooder thermostats, though helpful, 


| have to be regulated, and the operator 





It HAS WORKED 53 YEARS 


from page 10) 


Mrs. T. B. Whitfield is the wife of a a market for pork and beef, dresses 


the animals, and delivers them. Some- 
times he will make pork sausage, and 
sell his pork that way to obtain a bet- 
ter price. He plans not to sell any 
product for less than it cost him to 
produce ,and on most of it he clears a 
profit. 


The Baker farm certainly produces 
most of the living required by the Bak- 
er family. A big garden—excuse me, 
two or three  . them—is growing all 
the time, and furnishing something for 
the family to eat every month in the 
year, and occasionally a surplus for 
sale. “I figure that a good garden 
is two-thirds of the battle on the farm,” 
says Mr. Baker. And that his family 
is thriving is evidenced by the fact that 
he has had to call a doctor to attend 
the children only once, when one of the 
older girls got a piece of meat which 
made her sick. 


R. BAKER’S father always 

taught him to produce enough for 
home use and some to sell. “Carry a 
full load when you go to town, and 
come back with an empty wagon,” was 
the father’s admonition. In addition 
to the gardens, the Bakers have fruits, 
meats, syrup, eggs, and other prod- 
ucts necessary to a good living on the 
farm. 


The cattle are penned on different 
parts of the farm, and furnish manure 
already spread. Velvet beans are grown 
in the corn, and half the land is 
“rested” each year. The fertility has 
been built up until now the average 
production of corn is 25 bushels to the 
acre, when 15 years ago the land was 
to be “dead” and would produce only 
six or eight bushels to the acre. 


It was an inspiration to me to visit 
the farms of Mr. Cannon and Mr. 
Baker. It is quite convincing that in- 
dustry and thrift are just as effica- 
cious on the farm today as they were 
50 years ago. 


BaBy CHICK TIME 
By L. H. 


McKAY 


has to use a thermometer, the chicks, 
and his own senses to guide heat regu- 
lation. 

For instance, we set the thermostat 
so that a thermometer a few inches 
from the edge of the hover registers 95 
degrees F. at chick height from the 
floor. Now after placing the chicks 
around the brooder we may find that 
they tend to crowd farther away .or 
nearer to the stove, so we change the 
thermostat accordingly. Then by using 
our senses of smell and feeling we regu- 
late the ventilation so that we have 
warmth and fresh air necessary for 
comfort. Frequent visits day and night 
to the chicks pay us big dividends. 

Feeding 

CHICK is hatched carrying not to 

exceed three days’ rations with 
it in the form of an unabsorbed yolk 
of the parent egg. Too early feeding 
after hatching leads to trouble, and 
that is one reason we leave them in the 
incubator for a day after the bulk are 
hatched. However, we must remember 
that they hatch from 19 days on and 
when they are taken off, some are over 
24 hours old. So some will have that 
yolk absorbed and begin to get hungry 
before the others. So we begin feed- 
ing when they are towards 48 hours old. 


We depend so much on milk for our 
chickens of all ages, and particularly 
for the little chicks, that it would be 








Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had ‘serious losses in raising baby chicks, 
We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell her experi- 
ence in her own words : 


“Dear Sir: 


I see reports of so many 


losing their little chicks, so thought I would 


tell my 


experience. 


My first incubator 


chicks, when but a few days old, began to 
die by the dozens. I tried different remedics 
and was about discouraged with the chicken 


business. 


Finally I sent to the Walke; 
Remedy Company, 


Waterloo, Iowa, for a 


box of their Walko Tablets to be used in 


the drinking water for baby chicks. 


It’s 


just the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick after 
the first dose.”—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shen- 


andoah, Iowa. 


DANGER OF INFECTION AMONG 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of infection 


in the drinking 


water. Baby chicks must 


have a generous supply of pure water. 
Drinking vessels harbor germs and ordi- 
nary drinking water often becomes infected 
with disease germs and may spread disease 
through your entire flock and cause the loss 
of half or two-thirds your hatch before 


you are aware. 
your chicks. 


Don’t wait until you lose 


Use preventive methods. Give 


Walko Tablets in all drinking water from 
the time chicks are out of the shell. 


YOU RUN NC NO RISK 


We will send 


Walko Tablets entirely at 


our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 
for yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is when used in the drinking water 


for baby chicks. 


So you can satisfy your- 


self as have thousands of others who de- 
pend on Walko Tablets year after year in 


raising their little chicks. 


Send 50c (or 


$1.00) for a package of Walko Tablets— 
give it in all drinking water and watch re- 


sults. 


You run no risk. We guarantee to 


refund your money promptly if you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver you 


ever used. 


The Waterloo Savings Bank, 


the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 
WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 292, Waterloo, Iowa 


For Sale by all Leading Druggists and 
Poultry Supply Dealers. 








Cut Chick Feed 





Costs with 
Conkeys “Sensible Plan” 


Conkeys put into every bag of feed more than just 
so many pounds of pa They put in elements 
to insure chick health and perfect digestion . 
extra rapid growth of bone, muscles and feathers 
- protection against leg weakness and maximum 
resistance to disease. You will actually cut your 
chick feed costs by following one of these two 


“Sensible Plans.”’ 


SENSIBLE PLAN NO. 1 


Feed Conkeys Buttermilk Starting 1¢ 


Feed—a complete balanced ration 
which comes already vitalized with ‘ 
Yeast and Cod Liver 
Oil), rich in Vitamins A, B and D. 3 
SENSIBLE PLAN NO. 2 
If you feed a home-mixed ration, get a “ 


Y-O (Brewers’ 





handy package of Conkeys Y-O and sprinkle on 
your chick feed. In Y-O the elusive A and D vita- 
mins of cod liver oil are held secure by a patented 


Conkeys also make 
a Special Broiler 
sh and an Aill- 
Mash Chick Ra- 
tion for feeding in 
atorane brooders 
otherwise. 


THE 6. E. CONKEY CO., 6742 Broadway, Cleveland, 0. 
Milis: Cleveland, iak"t Tetader G.1 Nebraska Citys meee 





process—the vitamins last. 
Conkeys 
Starting Feed with Y-0 


The Original Buttermilk 
Starting Feed 
contains an abundance of 
buttermilk, milk albumen, 
meat meal, etc., scientifically 
balanced ‘and blended. No 
mixing — no guesswork. 
Keeps bowels open and di- 
gestive tract in healthy con- 
dition. Only Conkeys is vital- 
ized with Y-O. (56D 

If your dealer does not © 
carry Conkeys, write us. 
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hard to do without. If you haven’t 
enough milk I believe that a good 
commercial starting mash which con- 
tains 10 per cent or more of dried milk 
is the best kind of investment. 

We like to put our chicks around the 
brooder in the late afternoon, just at 
roosting time. The next day the chicks 
get milk to drink but no dry feed. The 
second day we feed them rolled oats 
and bran, half and half by weight, in 
chick troughs. They may be hand fed 
or we can let them have it before them 
all the time. We used to hand feed four 
times a day for the first two weeks, but 
last year we self-fed from the second 
day with such good success we aban- 
doned hand feeding. 

For the first two weeks our chicks 
get nothing but rolled oats and bran 
for mash and sour milk to drink. They 
get scratch feed after the first week 
with green stuff once a day, and creek 
sand for grit. We screen the sand 
through fly screen wire, and chop the 
green stuff fine with a hatchet on a 
board. 

After the second week we make up a 
mash as follows: Two parts each of 
rolled oats, bran, and shorts; 3 parts 
yellow cornmeal, and 1 part fine meat 
scraps. All ingredients we use are 
fresh and of good quality. We grind 
our own corn into a coarse meal where 
the largest pieces are the size of a pin 
head. We add to this mash % of 1 per 
cent salt (no lumps) and 3 per cent 
steamed bone meal. 

We feed our milk in earthenware 
fountains, gallon size, sitting in shallow 
saucers. The mash is fed in troughs 
with a whirligig along the top to keep 
the chicks out of the feed. 

The scratch feed is the commercial 
chick feed consisting of finely cracked 


ment, and answered the inquiring looks 
of the others: “It is the brothers Wey- 
ler, and their friends hidden in the goat 
market!” he informed them. “Also, 
Boliver and his noble heros in the curio 
shop! They now— 

“But I see you do not understand. 
Wait, then, till I give you to know! 

“For months we have make prepare 
for the noon of today! Before dawn 
of this morning, Claudio Companiero 
and his friends disappear behind Pan- 
cho’s bar, with the rifles they have 
smuggle from the interior of Texas. 


“Bueno! Here we shall make vol- 
leys at the front of the cuartel known 
to us to be the first rallying point 
made designate by Gaycia, in case of 
attack. 


“Mas bueno! We shoot the shots 
with preventness which Cervantes can- 
not overcome! He is overwhelm! He 
secrets like one rabbit! 


“Next, they would rally at the cus- 
tom house, beside which Boliver’s curio 
shop has been closed all day—you think 
empty, eh? 

“But the shop is not empty, Senors! 
Instead, it is fill with noble patriots 
who now fire the bullets swiftly from 
there! Also, from the goat market, 
the Weylers make fight! 


“Ah, my friends, I tell you this is 
one grand day for—” 


IPE down on the celebration,” 
Grant interposed, testily. “What 
we want to know is, what happens 
next? A few fellows in a cafe, and a 
few fellows in a curio shop, and a few 
fellows in a goat market may make 
Smoke successfully for an hour or so; 
y can’t—” 





“But, listen!” Lastra interrupted, 





corn, wheat, and oats. This is fed in 


the litter. 
Overcrowding 

HICKS grow fast and overcrowd- 

ing is costly. Plenty of brooder 
space must be provided. A 12 x 16-foot 
brooder house will accommodate 500 
chicks for two to three weeks but more 
space is required for this number after 
reaching three weeks of age. We pre- 
vent overcrowding by removing the 
cockerels as fast as we can pick them 
out. We usually have only pullets left 
in the brooder house by the time they 
are four weeks old. 

Unless we can get our chicks on land 
where no chicks or layers have ranged 
for at least two years we had better 
try raising them on wire. We have 
found this to be a great saving in mor- 
tality and labor. The wire used is %- 
inch hardware cloth and this is nailed 
to a frame of 4-inch boards nailed 
edgewise so that the wire is above the 
floor the width of the boards. These 
frames are made in sections the width 
of the wire and about 8 feet long. 
Enough sections are made to fit the 
house so that we have a wire floor for 
the chicks. We walk on the edges of 
the frames, where two frames fit to- 
gether. The floor of the house is cov- 
ered with an inch of sand, then the 
frames fitted in place. The droppings 
go through the wire, and the house 
may be cleaned by lifting the frames 
and taking up the droppings with a flat 
shovel and dustpan. 

A healthy baby chick comes into the 
world with everything in its favor to 
live and grow. Given a chance, it’s hard 
to keep from raising them. Watch them 
enough, see to their comfort, give them 
good feed, and they'll outgrow any 
other livestock on the farm. : 


SWORDS 


(Continued from page 19) 


holding up his hand and smiling trium- 
phantly when he noted that the others 
had caught it. 

Growing nearer from the outskirts 
to southward, sounded the low mutter 
of continuous musketry, reinforced at 
intervals by the sharp barking voices 
of light field pieces. 

“You are answered!” Lastra declar- 
ed, rising and rearranging his prized 
sash. “Being of open mind you must 
know now our strategy. We cover their 
rallying points, while the so noble army 
of patriots flood down from the hills 
to sweep across Buena Vista as the sea 
wave punish the beach sands!” 

“Humph!” Grant grunted, frowning 
thoughtfully across the patio. “And 
what happens after the wave rolls over 
the sand—I mean, after it has rolled 
back again? Do we try to hold Buena 
Vista, in case we win the town?” 

Lastra elevated his bushy brows and 
cocked his head to one side. Lastra 
spread his hands wide, palms up. Las- 
tra shrugged his shoulders and rolled 
his eyes heavenward. 

“Needn’t say it!” Grant anticipated 
him. “I know you’re priming your- 
self to say ‘Quin sabe’ so we'll just 
take that for granted. 

“Now you've told your side of it; 
here’s ours: We three don’t know a 
thing in the world about your revolt 
or your means of supporting it. We're 
here, just because we’re here. All we 
can do is fight, so count us right in till 
the finish—whatever it is. 

“That right, fellows?” 

“Righto!” Hurst applauded, readily. 

“Uh-huh,” grunted Jim Moon, look- 
ing up from his cigaret rolling with a 
detached air. 

(Continued next month) 
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KENT Y HATCHER 


Let Poultry Pay the Bills 


Poultry has been the bright spot on the farm during the past year or 

two. Old Biddy goes right ahead turning feed into dollars, 

egg production have made more money than any other type of tops activity. 
ALL POPULAR BRE 

We are giving you a chance this year to make bigger profits no ever before. 

are the kind that grow well and make heavy layers. 








ONE DOLLAR WITH ORDER—BALANCE C. 0. D. 

You can order chicks even though you do not have the money right now. 
bargain and pay for the chicks after you receive them. 
D. D. SLA 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 West 4th Street, LEXINGTON, KY. 
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SIEBS Giicks® 


You can’t buy better chicks no matter what you pay. Our 

Chicks from Purebred Hogan-Tested Flocks of the World’s 
Finest Bloodlines. They will bring you an income when 
everything else fails on the farm. They’re bred and cul- 
tured to grow larger, mature quicker, and produce 200 
eggs or more per hen. You need the extra dollars the 
additional eggs and pounds of meat will bring. Make 
every cent count by raising oe VERSIZE "HICKS. 
We have one grade only, THE sr 100% live delivery, 
prepaid, guaranteed. Catalog . 


Order sag ta Prompt Bolixery 
PRICES PREPAID 25 50 100 
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Box 108 Lincoln, Illinois 
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Geyer’s VIGOROUS Chicks 

Guaranteed to Live 
Every baby chick shipped is from blood 
tested flocks. Finest egg laying strains, 
all leading breeds. $1.00 per 100 chicks 
deposit balance C. Write for prices. 
Live nde guaranteed, 

RS HATCHERY, 

Memphis, 'T 


A Foster, 
DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


STATE CERTIFIED. 100% Free from White Diarrhea. 
Chicks Direct from Largest Poultry Breeding Farm South, 
Three grades. Order from this a Per_100:— 
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Catalog Free. 
ORUMM EGG FARMS, Box 100, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





PRODUCTION-BRED CHICKS 

are the Money Makers. White Leghorn. 
Rhode Island Red, Barred Rock, Cornish 
(Indian) Game. Contest records up _to 
316 Eggs. Valuable Booklet, “BABY 
CHICKS,” and Prices Free. Blood Tested. 
Pedigreed Chicks and Breeders. 

Harris Hatcheries, Box PF, Pelham, Ga. 





BULL'S 21°, - 21s 

Make Bigger PROFITS 

Your success in raising poultry depends FIRST on 

the chicks you buy. Our baby Chicks come from 

blood-tested flocks selected for vigor, vitality and 
production. Write us today for low prices. 
J, C. HULL HATCHERIES, 

Memphis, Tennessee 














You Can Produce a Dozen Eggs or a 
Pound of Chicken Meat at 3c to 9c 


—with Parks’ Barred Rocks at present 
feed prices. Parks’ Egg and Chick 
prices reduced 50% to 60% from 1929 
prices. You can now afford to start 
with this famous strain. All B. W. D. 
tested. Eggs iodized. Extras with each 
order. Safe delivery. Catalog free. 

J. W. PARKS & SONS, Box P, Penna, 














RIV ERSIDE CHICKS 


LOOD TESTED. 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE. r 
18 Varieties. Prices Low. Send 
for new price list, guarantee, etc. 
RIVERSIDE HATCHERY & 
POULTRY FARM, 
Established 1917 
R. F. D. 4-B, 





Knoxville, Tenn. 
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WHY BUY ADVERTISED GOODS? 


Many reasons may be given in support of advertised brands of merchandise over 
wnadieanih an brands. But they may all be summed up in the one word SAFETY. The manu- 
facturer of the advertised brand stamps his trademark on the goods or the package, and 
hereby identifies it to the public as his product. 
uniform quality, and a constant reminder to the manufacturer that he mist keep it 


IT IS SAFER TO BUY ADVERTISED GOODS 


This trademark is your guarantee of 











INTERPRETING THE WorLp’s NEws 


ELDOM in all my life have I had a finer response 
to any article than that which followed my “Open 
Letter to the New President and the New Congress’ 
in our February issue. I am referring now to the re- 
action from our readers—farmers and farm women and 
others who wrote me from all over Dixie, and from other 
sections. I hope many sent the ar- 
ticle to their Senators and Repre- 

sentatives in Congress. 


Manifest in all the comments 
is that spirit to which I referred 
—‘a dread and dangerous inten- 
sity of conviction” that present 
conditions are intolorable and must 
be remedied. The farmers and 
farm women are in no mood to be 


CLARENCE POE trifled with. 

One is reminded of King Blozo of Nazilia in the comic 
strip who, when the farmers insisted that he had never 
done anything for them, answered: “Haven’t I always 
promised them everything they wanted?” And when at 
last told that something definite must be done as well as 
promised, he finally said to his protesting soil-tillers :- 


“T tell you what I'll do: I’ll increase your taxes and 
lend you the extra money I collect at 6 per cent!” 


Reducing Interest Rates 


HE party and the administration that assume control 

of the American government on March 4 might as 
well take notice that the farmers of the United States 
will no longer be dealt with as were the farmers of 
Nazilia. The uprising in the Corn Belt has given 
abundant proof of that. Congressman Franklin H. La- 
Guardia comes from New York City but he showed a 
better comprehension of rural conditions than that pos- 
sessed by many Southern and Western Congressmen 
when he told Congress recently :-— 

“When the history of this period is written from the 
proper perspective, the farmers of Iowa who resisted to 
protect their homes will take their place in history with 
the Boston Tea Party Capital has got to reduce 
its profit and will have to get accustomed to less income. 
Interest rates will have to be brought down to 3 per cent 
if we are going to save the republic.” 

It now requires more farm products to pay 6 per 
cent interest than it would have taken to pay 15 per cent 
interest when most Land Bank mortgages were made. 
As Will Rogers said recently: “The world and about 
everybody in it are broke from paying too high interest. 
No man should receive more for the ‘hire’ of his money 
than he could take it and earn with it himself, and for 
the last three years there has been nothing that he could 
have made even 1 per cent on it outside of loaning it.” 


Arguments Against Reflation 


O* COURSE if price levels could be again brought 
back to the 1920-30 average, farmers could pay the 
present established interest rates on 


By CLARENCE POE 


ceiving back the same purchasing power or commodity 
values that they lent than they have been by requiring 
payment in gold dollars “of present standard weight and 
fineness.” For these gold dollars in thirteen years have 
varied in real purchasing power (based on 1920-30 aver- 
ages) all the way from 64 cents to $1.64! 


Argument No. 3 is that what is needed is an inflation 
of bank credit and that this would be just as helpful as 
more currency. But if bank credit is what is needed 
and the bankers (paralyzed by fear of runs or with- 
drawals) cannot or will not provide it, then the govern- 
ment should do one of two things. It should either (1) 
require banks to pursue whatever policies are needed to 
maintain normal business (including if necessary gov- 
ernment guarantee of bank deposits as proposed by Con- 
gressman Steagall); or it (2) should itself assume full 
responsibility of maintaining a stable price level through 
a “managed currency” such as England is now miaintain- 
ing. And incidentally one wonders why opponents of 
reflation always say that the result would be what Ger- 
many experienced ten years ago instead of what Eng- 
land is achieving for herself today. 

It is of the greatest importance to make it clear that 
what American farmers want is not unsteady and uncer- 
tain money inflation but a genuine stabilization, fair to 
debtor and creditor alike, and based primarily on restor- 
ing the average price-levels that prevailed in the decade 
1920-30 because it, was then that the bulk of the present 
public and private indebtedness was created. We wish 
every reader could memorize the one brief paragraph 
from Dr. George F. Warren quoted on this page last 
month. It presents a sound platform all interested 
persons and classes should be able to stand on. 


The Problem of Silver 


HE 1932 Democratic platform pledges the party to 
“an international monetary conference to be called 
on the invitation of our government to consider the re- 
h.bilitation of silver and related questions,” and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has promised prompt action on this issue. 


Of course with silver prices so much below those-of 
gold, a ratio of 16 to 1 now cannot be justified, but a 
largely increased use of silver on a fair basis would 
probably have these effects :— 

1. It would increase the price level in this country; 

2. It would increase the buying power of silver-using 
countries like India and China; 

3. It would help us compete with those other nations 
whose money values we call “depreciated” because they 
have not appreciated 100 per cent or more, as ours has 
done. 

In this connection there is now much talk of sym- 
metallism, or the combined use of gold and silver in the 
same coins, rather than bi-metallism or the wholly sepa- 


rate coinage of two metals. This would prevent hoard- 
ing or exporting gold coin to the hurt of silver coin. As 
Dr. George F. Warren of Cornell says :— 


“By adopting bimetallism or symmetallism, it is possi- 
ble to set any price level that is desired. If silver is re- 
monetized, it should certainly be done by symmetallism, 
as proposed by the great English economist, Alfred 
Marshall. This proposal is now receiving considerable 
attention in England. It is very simple. Instead of hav- 
ing a dollar exchange for 23.22 grains of gold, it would 
exchange for some given weight of gold plus a given 
weight of silver. Since two commodities are more stable 
than one, and since silver production is less erratic than 
gold production, such a money would be more stable 
than gold. If once established, it would work in the 
same way in which the gold standard works, except for 


greater stability.” ; 


Reviving Foreign Trade 


N HIS Lincoln Day address President Hoover stres3- © 


ed the importance of foreign commerce as ‘the chicié 
aid to financial recovery and called for reciprocal efforts 
to this end. The bitterness, hate, and quarrels be- 
tween nations, growing out of the World War, are 
largely responsible for the fix we are now in, and we 
surely need policies that will promote international 


trade rather than policies that will hinder trade. It | 


has been said that one reason why America has prosper- 
ed is that it is the largest single unit free trade area in 
the world. Imagine the result if our 48 states had 48 dif- 
ferent kinds of tariff walls against one another ! 
Certainly the South, dependent on foreign buying to 
take 40 per cent of its tobacco and 55 per cent of its cot- 
ton, is vitally concerned. And the South’s interest 
in foreign markets should lead us to encourage the 
quickest possible solution of the war debts prob- 
lem—particularly if we can, say, give Europe $5 credit 
on war debts for each $100 worth of goods it buys from 
us, and if a general policy of peace and disarmament can 
be promoted in connection with the debt settlement. 
While of course the millions in war reparations which 
the peace treaty authorized England and France to col- 
lect from Germany are on a somewhat different basis 
from the war loans to our allies, yet the fact that France 
and England finally virtually forgave Germany and wiped 
off their claims against her in order to help give the 
world a fresh start toward financial recovery constitutes 
an example we cannot forget. The “New Deal” which 
the President we now inaugurate has promised for 
America should be expanded into a “New Deal” for all 
nations—nations to whom the Hawley-Smoot bill unfor- 
tunately set an example of trade restriction and stag- 


nation. 


The New President’s Problems 


ELDOM if ever has any President faced so many 

major problems as now await Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The settlement of foreign debts and the revival of 
foreign trade are only the beginning. 

Already in an effort to promote 
economy he has been given virtually dic- 





mortgages, and counties and states could 
pay these rates on bonds—but not at 
present price levels. And nearly every- 
body admits that some inflation or “re- 
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tatorial powers to reorganize the Fed- 


occupy him a year if conditions were 
normal. 





flation” in money or credits is necessary 
to restore prices. Just four arguments 
are usually made against inflation. 

Argument No. 1 is that it would go 
too far, the brakes would not work, and 
it would end in wreck. Well, we have 
already seen that deflation has itself 
gone too far, its brakes haven’t worked, 
and it has already brought us to wreck. 
Inflation could be controlled by forcing 
up average commodity prices to 1920-30 
averages (as determined by the United 
States Department of Labor’s weighted 
index of 784 commodities), and revers- 
ing this process when these price levels 
were exceeded. 

Argument No. 2 is that creditors 
could not be protected against inflation 
going too far. As a matter of fact, 
creditors could make sure of receiving 
the same real value or purchasing power 
that they lent the borrower, by provid- 
ing in the loan: “If the value of the dol- 
lar as determined by the average 1920-30 
commodity price index is hereafter in- 
creased or decreased by Congressional 
action, then the amount of this loan in 
dollars shall be correspondingly increas- 
ed or decreased.” In fact in this way 
creditors would be more certain of re- 





RgAece with its first harbingers of 


spring again appeals to one’s 
sense of beauty. Let us take Helen 
Keller’s advice—imagine ourselves as 
seeing this spring as if we should never 
have sight for another, and so find 
maximum pleasure in every bud and 
blossom, landscape or sky-scape. And 
let us also quickly take thought now of 
all the flowers that may be planted in 
spring to furnish a harvest of glory in 
summer—not only ordering seed now 
but writing for Farmers’ Bulletin 
1171, Growing Annual Flowering 
Plants. It’s free from any Congress- 
man. 


Incidentally, too, many a lover of 
beauty will find it hard to decide which 
is most pleasing—our planting scene on 
page 1, “Shepherds df the South” fac- 
ing this page (who ever saw a sheep 
scene that wasn’t beautiful?), or that 
charmingly colorful combination of 
land and water which an advertiser 
has placed on our back cover. 


II 
Another thing that will enrich life 


for all of us is to throw ourselves, 
heart and soul, into some good cause— 
some cause that will help others and 
provide a better future for those who 
come after us. Any such activity lends 
dignity and worth to human existence. 
It makes life worth living. The fight 
for “Honest Money” is such a cause, 
or the general fight for social justice— 
for a square deal for farmers and all 
who “labor and are heavy laden.” The 
humblest farmer or farm woman can 
make his or her influence felt in two 
ways: (1) by writing letters to Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, and the President 
and (2) by joining and supporting farm 
organizations that are constantly fight- 
ing the farmer’s battle along all fronts. 
In this time of national crisis the man 
or woman who is not a member of 
some farm organization may or may 
not be a real “slacker,” but is certainly 
failing tragically in proper support of 
the champions who keep always fight- 
ing for us in Washington. If there is 
no organization near you, why not start 
one? 








In the diplomatic field the unjustified 
absorption of China by Japan, in viola- 
tion of its solemn pledges, presents a 
danger of incalculable proportions. 


In the domestic field Mr. Roosevelt 


eral government—a task big enough to ~ 


will be cailed on to make good quickly - 


on his promises for agricultural relief; 
and already it is too late for the “Do- 
mestic Allotment Plan,” if that is to be 


adopted in some form, to function fully a 


in 1933. 


Last but not least, is the major prob- — 


4 


rs 


lem to which we referred last month— * 


as to whether we shall restore the price 
level or bring down the debt level. Ber- 


ee 





nard M. Baruch opened the testimony 
before the Senate committee on economic — 


conditions by advocating the maintenance — 
of present money values, but reducing — 


the principal of farm mortgages 50 per 


cent and interest rates 6624 per cent 


Our own opinion is that it would be bet- 
ter for both debtors and creditors, and 
far less demoralizing, for debtors to pay” 
the full number of dollars they borro 

ed and for the government to make this 
possible by stabilizing the value of do 

lars on the 1920-30 average. “i 
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Shepherds of the South 


Buea forth through the canopy of 
cotton which so long has enveloped the 
South are many small farm enterprises, 
largely unheralded but now demanding a 
place in the reckoning of agricultural values. 
Among these is the husbandry of sheep. 


Northern tables have learned the delicacy 
of Tennessee lamb. Manufacturers of woolen 
products have long since discovered that the 
South, from Texas to Virginia, affords a 
source of raw materials for them as well as 
for the cotton manufacturer. In fact, in 
textile materials the South now yields a 
mixed fabric, mostly cotton but with wool 
enough, furnished by shepherds of the 
South, to add appreciably to the price for 
which her production is sold. 



































While we stop to rest and 
admire the beautiful ‘out yonder’ 
let's enjoy a Chesterfield 





